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The 


President’s 


Column 


Walter E. Hoadley, Jr. 


(ED. NOTE: The suggestion has been received from a mem- 
ber of the Council that we have a feature wherein the Presi- 
ident of the Association would discuss briefly activities and 
problems of the Association. Accordingly, from time to time, 
the President will discuss issues which may be of interest to 
the membership at large. Your comments on this new feature 
will be appreciated and may be sent either to the Editor of 
THE AMERICAN STATISTICIAN or to the President of 


the Association.) 


Ranars the main topic of interest within the Asso- 
ciation is its publications—the underlying question is 
how best to serve the many divergent interests of which 
the membership is comprised. Before World War II, 
when ASA was half its present size, the JOURNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION was a good 
deal smaller in the number of pages per volume than 
the present large issues and yet there was no par- 
ticular difficulty in meeting the interests of the great 
majority of members. The explosive expansion of sta- 
tistics during and following the war has been reflected 
in the widespread range of specialized professional ac- 
tivities of our growing membership. This divergence 
now intensifies the problem of providing to all the special- 
interest groups within the Association articles dealing 
with subjects in which they are primarily engaged. In 
no small way this matter is complicated by the sharp 
difference in mathematical interest, training and experi- 
ence within our membership. 


There are two major means whereby the Association 
now presents new developments and applications of sta- 
tistical methods: (1) at the Annual Meetings (and re- 
gional conferences), (2) at Chapter meetings and (3) 
in its publications. The sessions and programs of meet- 
ings are “tailored” to the interests of a specific group 
by having the several sections of the Association or- 
ganize a set portion of the over-all program. The prob- 
lem in a periodical is obviously far more complex. 


Some members have expressed dissatisfaction with the 
scope of articles being published. A Committee on 
Publications Policy was appointed last year to study the 
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NEWS 


IMS COMMITTEE ON MATHEMATICAL TABLES — NEW ROAD TESTING PRO- 
GRAM — VIRGINIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE STATISTICAL MEETING — CON- 


FERENCES, COURSES, SUMMER SESSIONS — NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IMS Committee on Mathematical Tables 


Since its organization early in 1956, the Institute of 
Mathematical Statistics’ Committee on Mathematical 
Tables has been concerned with the problems associated, 
either directly or indirectly, with the computation of 
mathematical tables of interest to statisticians. The com- 
mittee’s function is threefold: 


(i) To gather information relating to the tabulation of 
functions of interest to statisticians. 

(ii) To advise on the need for, and preparation of, 
statistical tables. 

(iii) To determine the availability of and coordinate 
the distribution of free time on high speed digital 
computers for the computation of statistical tables. 


In order to fulfill its function, the committee investi- 
gated the interests and needs of the Institute membership 
concerning statistical tables and as a result set up nine 
subcommittees covering the areas of greatest interest. To 
date the activities of these subcommittees have been 
directed primarily towards the preparation of bibli- 
ographies in their individual fields. The subcommittees, 
along with their chairman, are listed below. 

1. Chi-Square, 

W. Kruskal, U. of Chicago 
2. t-Distribution ( Univariate and Multivariate), 
C. W. Dunnett, American Cyanamid Company, 
Pearl River. New York 
Studentized Range, 
A. H. Bowker, Stanford U. 
F-Distribution (Incomplete-Beta, Binomial), 
E. E. Cureton, U. of Tennessee 
Hypergeometric Distribution (Not the hypergeo- 
metric function), W. Kruskal, U. of Chicago 
. Polyvariate Normal Distribution, including latent 
roots, G. P. Steck, Sandia Corporation, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico 
Availability of Simple Techniques, 
Chairman not appointed 
- Annals Supplement (Of statistical tables) , 
J. W. Tukey, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Mur- 
ray Hill, New Jersey 
9. Computing Facilities and Cost-Free Machine Time, 
F. C. Leone, Case Institute of Technology 

Additional information on any of the above activities 
may be obtained from the chairman of the Committee on 
Mathematical Tables, D. B. Owen, Sandia Corporation, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, or from any of the subcom- 
mittee chairmen. Anyone having time on a digital com- 
puter which may be made available on a cost-free basis to 
persons desiring to compute tables of general interest is 
invited to contact the chairman of subcommittee 9. 
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AASHO Road Test 


The huge highway building program now under way 
involves extensive research to provide solutions to many 
unsolved problems in highway construction and _utiliza- 
tion and to improve present solutions. In this research 
statisticians are playing an important role, notably in 
connection with the American Association of State High- 
way Officials (AASHO) Road Test now being started in 
northern Illinois. This test, the cost of which is esti- 
mated at about $22,000,000, is being conducted by the 
Highway Research Board (a constituent agency of the 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil) in cooperation with the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. 
many of the states and interested industries. It is one of 
the most expensive research undertakings ever affected by 
statistical principles of design of experiments. A statisti- 
cal panel composed of Dr. Carl F. Kossack, Director, 
Mathematics-Statistical Laboratory, Purdue University: 
Professor K. A. Brownlee, University of Chicago; and 
Dr. William J. Youden, National Bureau of Standards: 
assisted in planning the test. It is under the direction of 
Mr. W. B. McKendrick, Jr., Ottawa, Illinois. 

The objectives of the AASHO Road Test are as follows: 


(1) To determine the significant relationships between 
the number of repititions of specified axle loads of 
different magnitude and arrangement and the perform- 
ance of different thicknesses of uniformly designed and 
constructed asphaltic concrete, plain portland cement 
concrete, and reinforced portland cement concrete sur- 
faces on different thicknesses of bases and subbases when 
on a basement soil of known characteristics. 

(2) To determine the significant effects of specified 
vehicle axle loads and gross vehicle loads when applied 
at known frequency on bridges of known design and 
characteristics. The bridges will include steel I-beam 
design, conventional reinforced concrete design, and 
prestressed concrete design. 

(3) To make special studies dealing with such subjects 
as paved shoulders, base types, pavement fatigue, tire size 
and pressures, and heavy military vehicles, and to corre- 
late the findings of these special studies with the results 
of the basic research. ' 

(4) To provide a record of the type and extent of 
effort and materials required to keep each of the test sec- 
tions or portions thereof in a satisfactory condition until 
discontinued for test purposes. 

(5) To develop instrumentation, test procedures, data, 
charts, graphs, and formulas, which will reflect the capa- 
bilities of the various test sections; and which will be 
helpful in future highway design, in the evaluation of the 
load-carrying capabilities of existing highways, and in 


determining the most promising areas for further highway 
research. 

The test road contains four basic loops including dual 
straightaways of 6,600 feet with a turn around at each 
end. Two smaller test loops are being constructed, one of 
which will not be subjected to test traffic. Construction of 
all test sections is scheduled for completion by the sum- 
mer of 1958. Rigid and flexible pavements of controlled 
cross-section design are being placed on bases and sub- 
bases of specified depth. These pavements will be sub- 
jected to controlled traffic. Extreme care in locating the 
test sections in an area of uniform soils, supplemented 
by good construction practices and control techniques, 
has made possible the building of uniform embankments 
and subgrades for the placing of bases and subbases. The 
test pavements will undergo axle loadings ranging from 
2,000 to 30,000 pounds on single axles and from 24,000 
to 48,000 pounds on tandem axles, 16 hours a day, 6 days 
a week for 2 years. 

The research data are to be collected through elab- 
orate instrumentation which is being developed. Because 
of the voluminous amount of data, high-speed electronic 
digital computers will be used for analysis wherever 
appropriate. 

The project is located in an area which is reasonably 
representative of the soils and climatic conditions of the 
Midwest, the northern tier of states, and some parts of 
southern Canada. Correlation tests and interpolation will 
be required to use the research data for design purposes 
in the warmer, sandy-soil areas of the Gulf and Eastern 
Coastal Plains, for many sections of the arid and semi- 
arid regions of the West, and for the well-drained soil 
areas of New England. 


Virginia Academy of Science Statistical 
Meeting 


The Virginia Academy of Science Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association and the Section of Statistics 
of the Virginia Academy of Science will hold its major 
annual meeting at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia 
on May 9 and 10, 1958. Emphasis this year will be on 
industrial applications of statistics. All members of the 
American Statistical Association are cordially invited to 
attend this meeting. The complete program is as follows: 


Friday, May 9, 1958—9:00 A.M.—Writing Room 


9:00 Introductory Remarks by the Chairman, N. L. 
Enrick, Section of Statistics. 

9:05 Combined Inter- and Intra-Block Analysis for 
Factorials in Incomplete Block Designs. 
R. E. Walpole, Roanoke College. 

9:30 The use of Response Surface Analysis on Biologi- 
cal Material. 

D. C. Hurst, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Triangle, Duo-Trio, and Difference from Control 
Tests in Taste Testing. 

R. A. Bradley, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
10:20 Intermission. 


Session on Industrial Statistics I. 

10:30 Introduction to Statistical Sampling Inspection. 
G. F. White, Jr.. Reynolds Metal Co. 

10:55 Application of Variance-Length Curves in Product 
Quality Analysis. 
William D. Hicks, Fieldcrest Mills, Leaksville, 

11:20 Methodology for the Improvement and Analysis 
of Unsatisfactory Condition Data on a Complex 
Automatic Electro-Mechanical System. 
James R. Duffett, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Friday, May 9, 1958—2:00 P.M. 


Session on Industrial Statistics II. 


2:00 Analysis and Reduction of Variations in the Proc- 
essing Plant. 
N. L. Enrick, Institute of Textile Technology. 
2:30 Application of Linear Programming to Dope 
Metering Pump Replacement. 
J. W. Cowdery, Celanese Corporation of America. 
3:00 Business Meeting, Section of Statistics, Virginia 
Academy of Science. 


Session on Industrial Statistics Il. 

3:30 Errors Associated with Process Adjustments. 
J. Edward Jackson, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
and R. A. Freund and W. G. Howe, Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

4:00 A Designed Experiment to Evaluate Seven Yarn 
Lubricants. 
H. M. Hill, Tennessee Eastman Co. 


Saturday, May 10, 1958—9:00 A.M. 


9:00 Analysis of Variance of a Randomized Block De- 
sigr with Missing Observations. 
W. A. Glenn and C. Y. Kramer, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 

9:25 Analysis of Variance of a Latin Square Design 
with Missing Observations. 
Susan Glass, Roanoke College and C. Y. Kramer, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

9:40 Significance Tests in Paired Comparisons. 
T. H. Starks and H. A. Daviel, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

10:05 Intermission. 

10:15 Generalized Distributions and the Problem of Con- 
fidence Statements in Multivariate Analysis. 
Rolf Bargmann, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

10:40 Some Probability Theory of ‘fests of Varied Com- 

ponents. 

C. W. Clunies-Ross, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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Alabama Electronic Data Processing 
Conference 


The Third Annual Electronic Data Processing Confer- 
ence will be held on the campus of the University of 
Alabama on May 8 and 9, 1958. Sessions have heen 
scheduled on the need of business and industry for elec- 
tronic data processing, how to get started with EDP, 
new developments in EDP equipment, new developments 
in programming, and EDP in the future. 


Additional information about the conference may be 
obtained from Gordon E. P. Wright, Director of Com- 
merce Extension Services, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 


Short Course for Research Workers at 


N. C. State College 


The Institute of Statistics at North Carolina State Col- 
lege will sponsor a one-week intensive short course in 
Statistics Methods for research workers in industry and 
the physical sciences beginning the week of June 16. The 
course will be held at Brevard College in Brevard, N. C. 


An elementary and an advanced section of the course 
will be offered. Lectures in the elementary section will 
cover basic concepts, confidence limits, tests of signifi- 
cance, correlation and curve fitting, analysis of variance, 
and an introduction to design of experiments. Among 
the topics included in the advanced section will be vari- 
ance components, multiple regression, response methods, 
and experimental design. 


A registration fee of $125.00 will be charged. Enroll- 
ment will be limited to 50 students in each section. For 
further information, write the Division of College Exten- 
sion, Box 5125, State College Station, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


Michigan Summer Session in Public Health 
Statistics 


The University of Michigan Graduate School of Public 
Health has been selected by the Accredited Schools of 
Public Health of the United States as the host institution 
for the summer of 1958 for a cooperative training pro- 
gram in statistics applied to the health sciences. The 
program is made possible by a research training grant 
from the National Institutes of Health, U.S. Public 
Health Service. Agencies sponsoring the program include 
the Statistics Section of the American Public Health As- 
sociation, the National Office of Vital Statistics, the Amer- 
ican Association of Registration Executives, and the De- 
partments of Health of the States of Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana. 


The program, which will be given June 19 through 
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August 1, is designed to meet the needs of statisticians 
and other professional workers from government or 
private health agencies, teachers and graduate students 
in statistics and the health sciences, and research workers 
in epidemiology and the medical sciences who need fur- 
ther statistical training. Courses are offered at three 
levels—elementary for those who have acquired little or 
no background in statistical methodology, intermediate 
for those who have acquired the elementary concepts and 
skills of statistical methodology, and advanced for those 
who have considerable background in theory and the 
application of statistical concepts and procedures. A sem- 
inar open to all students includes the presentation of 
topics of current national interest related to health 
sciences and statistical methodology. Courses may be 
audited or taken for advanced credit. 


The faculty for the summer session includes Helen 
Abbey, Johns Hopkins University; William G. Cochran, 
Harvard University; Jerome Cornfield, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service; Bernard 
Greenberg, University of North Carolina; F. M. Hemp- 
hill, University of Michigan; Leslie Kish, University of 
Michigan; Dor »van Thompson, University of Pittsburgh; 
and Colin White, Yale University. 

Applications for adniission should be submitted by 
May 1 (June 1 for Michigan residents). Application 
forms and further infe~n:ation about the program may 
be obtained from Dr. F. M. Hemphili, Director of Sum- 
mer Program in Public Health Statistic, School of 
Public Health, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Summer Sessions at Berkeley, California 


The 1958 summer program in the Department of Statis- 
tics of the University of California, Berkeley, California, 
will consist of two sessions: June 16 to July 26 and July 
28 to September 6. The faculty of the summer sessions 
will include Professor U. S. Nair of Travancore University 
in India, Dr. F. N. David of University College in London, 
and Professors David Blackwell, Evelyn Fix, Joseph L. 
Hodges, Jr., and J. Neyman of the Department of Statistics 
of the University of California, Berkeley. 


The program will include two undergraduate courses 
in each session, offered primarily to meet the needs of 
students transferring from other centers who would like 
to undertake advanced study at the University of Califor- 
nia during the regular academic year. In addition there 
will be two research seminars. A seminar in statistical 
problems of health will continue through both sessions. 
The discussions on the health problem will begin with the 
medico-biological aspects which will then be followed by 


the statistical treatment. The other research seminar, to 
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be given in the first session only, will be devoted to the 
statistical study of structural relations in the physical 
sciences. 

Further information may be obtained from Professor 
David Blackwell, Chairman of the Department of Statis- 
tics, University of California. 


Cornell Industrial Engineering Seminars 


The annual industrial engineering seminars sponsored 
by the Department of Industrial and Engineering Admin- 
istration, Sibley School of Mechanical Engineering, Cor- 
nell University, will be held at Ithaca, June 17 through 
June 20, 1958. The objective of these seminars is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for critical study and reappraisal of 
some of the major problems of manufacturing planning 
and control. The program includes ‘a series of seminar 
discussions covering each of the following seven areas: 

(1) Industrial management 

(2) Manufacturing engineering 

(3) Small plant management 

(4) Methods engineering 

(5) Applied industrial and enginering statistics 

(6) Statistical aspects of component reliability 

(7) Data processing systems 
In addition, all participants attend several general ses- 
sions. 


Discussion leaders and speakers will include specialists 
from both industry and the staff of Cornell University. 
Additional information may be obtained from Professor 
Andrew Schultz, Jr., Department of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Administration, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 


York. 


Summer Institute in Survey Research 
Techniques 


The Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan has announced its eleventh annual summer in- 
stitute in Survey Research Techniques. The dates for the 
regular session are July 21 to August 17, with introduc- 
tory courses offered from June 23 to July 19. 

This special program is designed to illustrate the theory 
and application of survey research to such fields as busi- 
ness and human relations, psychology and sociology, 
political behavior, public communication and influence, 
public health, economics, statistics, etc. Again this year 
a special workshop will be offered in the practical appli- 
cation of survey research methods to these individual 
fields. 

For further information please write to the Survey 
Research Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Summer Offerings in Statistics at Iowa 
State College 
The Department of Statistics at lowa State College will 


offer six applied courses in statistical theory and methods 
in its two 1958 summer sessions. These courses are 
planned primarily for graduate students or research 
workers with limited mathematical backgrounds who wish 
to use statistical techniques intelligently for application to 
other fields. In addition, a course on special topics in 
theoretical or applied statistics may be studied at the 
graduate level. Senior staff members will be available 
during most of the summer for consultations on research 
or special problems. 


Students may register for either or both of the six-week 
summer sessions: June 17-July 23 and July 23-August 29. 
The complete list of statistics offerings for the first session 
is as follows: Stat. 401, “Statistical Methods for Research 
Workers” (at the level of Snedecor’s Statistical Methods) : 
Stat 447, Statistical Theory for Research Workers” (main- 
ly theory of experimental statistics at the level of Ander- 
son and Bancroft’s “Statistical Theory in Research”): 
Stat. 599, “Special Topics:” and Stat. 699, “Research.” 
In the second session there will be offered Stat. 402, a 
continuation of 401; Stat. 448, a continuation of 447; 
two courses in applied methods which are more special- 
ized—Stat. 411, “Experimental Designs for Research 
Workers,” and Stat. 421, “Survey Designs for Research 
Workers”; and finally Stat. 599 and 699. 


Additional information may be obtained from T. A. 


Bancroft, department head and Director, Statistical Lab- 
oratory, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


NBER Study of Financial Intermediaries 


The National Bureau of Economic Research published 
in January the third of a series of monographs growing 
out of the Bureau’s comprehensive examination of long- 
term trends in capital formation and financing in the 
United States. This monograph, “Financial Intermedi- 
aries in the American Economy Since 1900,” was written 
by Dr. Raymond W. Goldsmith, a member of the research 
staff of the Bureau. A preliminary report by Dr. Gold- 
smith was published in 1954 as Occasional Paper 42 of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

The institutions whose changing role in the economy 
Dr. Goldsmith sets out to measure and evaluate include 
banks, savings and loan associations, insurance com- 
panies, government insurance organizations, investment 
companies, credit unions, personal trust departments, sales 
and personal finance companies, land banks and govern- 
ment lending institutions. The choice of the term “finan- 
cial intermediaries” stresses the role of these institu- 
tions as links between savers—households, enterprises 
and governments, and investors—economic units needing 
outside funds. 

The statistical core of the study consists of a set of 
balance sheets for each type of financial intermediary 
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for nine benchmark years—1900, 1912, 1922, 1929, 1933, 
1945, 1949 and 1952. In these balance sheets assets and 
liabilities are arranged in a uniform classification to per- 
mit comparisons among institutions and through the pe- 
riods covered and to facilitate economic analysis. 

The study reveals the impressive growth in the hold- 
ings of financial institutions from $19 billion in 1900 to 
almost $560 billion at the end of 1952. A better indi- 
cator of their economic importance, however, is their 
share in national assets. In 1900 this was about one- 
ninth, rising to a high point of one-fourth in 1945, after 
which a moderate decline brought the share to one-fifth 
in 1952. The number of financial intermediaries (includ- 
ing branch offices) increased from approximately 21,000 
at the start of the century to about 45,000 in 1952. Com- 
mercial banks were originally the predominating type of 
financial institution, and are still the most important 
single type, but their share of the assets of all financial 
institutions has decreased from one-half to one-third. 
The increasing share of insurance organizations, particu- 
larly since 1929, has been due mainly to the increase in 
government and private pension funds. Governmentally 
owned or controlled intermediaries have also grown at a 
particularly fast rate. 

Dr. Goldsmith investigates the degree of concentration 
of resources in the hands of a small number of individual 
institutions. He concludes that while concentration has 
increased over the last 50 years it is no more pronounced 
today than in other branches of the economy where 
large enterprises are important. Concentration is rela- 
tively high among life insurance companies, personal 
trust departments, and sales and personal finance com- 
panies, and low among savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, credit unions and investment companies. 

The first function of financial institutions is of course 
to supply funds to the capital-using sectors of the econ- 
omy. Dr. Goldsmith found a complex picture of differing 
trends among the various segments, but does demon- 
strate the increasing, and after World War II the pre- 
dominant, share of financial intermediaries in the long- 
term external financing of all major sectors of the 
economy. The share of total resources absorbed by the 
Federal Government increased from only a minor frac- 
tion of the total before 1912 to one-fifth in 1939 and 
one-third in 1952. The share of funds going to business 
and agriculture dropped, with no great change in the 
share used by households. 

The changes in sources of funds were less striking. 
Non-farm households and individuals have at all times 
during the period supplied most of the funds of financial 
intermediaries. Dr. Goldsmith finds some evidence that 
the lower and middle income groups have become more 
important as suppliers of funds, while individuals in the 
upper income group have declined in importance. 

Dr. Goldsmith devotes some attention to a theoretical 
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analysis of the factors which determine the size and 
character of financial intermediaries in the economic 
structure. Some tentative conclusions about future 
trends are also drawn. 

“Financial Intermediaries in the American Economy 
since 1900” was published for the National Bureau by the 
Princeton University Press. The price is $8.50 per copy. 


W.H.O. Report on Health Statistics 


The fifth report of the Expert Committee on Health 
Statistics of the World Health Organization was published 
recently. The report reviews recent progress in the field 
of morbidity statistics. The Committee notes with con- 
siderable interest the establishment of a National Health 
Survey Unit in the United States, not only as an important 
step towards acquiring a better knowledge of the mor- 
bidity characteristics of this country, but as a means of 
getting experience in techniques and methods used in the 
morbidity survey field. The Committee also discusses the 
usefulness of the records of selected practitioners as a 
complement to other sources of morbidity statistics. 


The Committee feels there has not yet been sufficient 
experience to establish a uniform terminology or propose 
a standard procedure for compiling morbidity statistics. 
However, the Committee urges that persons preparing 
such statistics make it clear whether the figures refer to 
“persons,” “illnesses,” or “spells of illness.” It is also im- 
portant to indicate whether the statistics relate to new 
cases of illnesses occuring within the period of observa- 
tion (incidence) or to all cases of illnesses existing at a 
particular time or during a specified period (prevalence). 
Furthermore, statistics should state the period of observa- 
tion and estimate the population at risk. The limitations 
of hospital records as a measure of morbidity in a com- 
munity are pointed out. The Committee recognizes, how- 
ever, that for some areas these constitute the only source 
of information, and recommends that distinction be made 
between residents and non-residents, so as to relate more 
closely the data with the population at risk. 

The Committee deals with the problem of collection of 
statistics in under-developed areas, and makes some rec- 
ommendations on this subject. It discusses the training 
of statistical workers and the role of the World Health 
Organization. 


Finally, a section of the report is devoted to the various 
“health indicators” suggested for measuring the health of 
populations. The Committee feels that the life expectation 
at birth, at one year, or at any other age is theoretically 
the best of all, but notes that this is available for only a 
small number of countries. The Committee recommends 
in particular further experimental use of the “proportional 
mortality ratio,” i.e., the percentage of deaths at age 50 
and over to total deaths. 

The report is No. 133 of the Technical Report Series of 
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the World Health Organization. It may be obtained from 
the Columbia University Press, International Documents 
' Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, at the price of 
30 cents per copy. 


NICB 1958 Economic Almanac 


The National Industrial Conference Board has recently 
issued the 1958 edition of “The Economic Almanac.” 
The purpose of this publication is to present simply and 
concisely the economic information which, as judged by 
the Conference Board’s experience, is most widely and 
commonly wanted and used in connection with current 
economic and management questions. In this, the 14th 
edition, all tables have been revised and brought up to 
date wherever possible. Important revisions are included 
for a number of basic statistical series, among them na- 
tional income and product, construction, inventories, 
sales, capital formation, national wealth, and net asset 
value of manufacturing companies. A variety of statistics 
developed from the recent U.S. censuses of manufactur- 
ing, business and agriculture have been added, and the 
section on Canada has been expanded. Sources and nec- 
essary limitations and qualifications are presented with 
the tables. The volume includes a glossary of selected 
terms, as well as general and Canadian indexes. 

“The Economic Almanac” is published for the Con- 
ference Board by the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York City. The price of the volume is $5.00. 


U.N. Statistical Yearbook 1957 


This ninth issue of the Statistical Yearbook, prepared 
by the United Nations Statistical Office, was published on 
March 31. The statistical authorities in more than 150 
countries, as well as the U.N. specialized agencies and 
other inter-governmental bodies, co-operated in its prepa- 
ration. 


The “Statistical Yearbook 1957” is larger than any of 
the preceding issues, running to 674 pages and containing 
191 tables relating to demographic, economic, financial, 
social and cultural subjects. Most of the tables cover a 
20-year period ending 1956 or mid-1957. A country 
index enables the reader to locate readily all the informa- 
tion given in the Yearbook for a particular country; there 
is also a subject index and an appendix devoted to con- 
version factors. 

This issue presents an important new chapter on inter- 
national economic aid, with tables showing, in U.S. dol- 
lars, grants and loans to under-developed countries pro- 
vided by governments and international governmental 
agencies, total assistance received related to population 
and per capita gross national product, and government 
contributions to international technical assistance. relief 
and lending agencies. Other new tables relate to ocean 
freight rates, discount rates of central banks and number 
of translations of books by original language and subject 


group, while the table on receipts and expenditures of 
social security schemes has been reinstated. The U.N. 
Statistical Office’s new index of world industrial produc- 
tion by regions and principal mining and manufacturing 
industries appears in this issue. The three former tables 
on value in national currency, quantum and unit value of 
imports and exports have been combined in a single table 
arranged by currency and economic areas. The table on 
exchange rates has been expanded to show rates for over 
100 countries instead of about 60 as hithertofore; it now 
includes also currency conversion factors for converting 
external trade values in national currencies into U.S. dol- 
lars. A column showing annual rates of population in- 
crease has been introduced into Table 1, data on tanker 
tonnage launched into the table on the tonnage of mer- 
chant vessels launched, world totals by continental divi- 
sions have been added to the general notes accompanying 
the tables on newsprint consumption and television sets in 
use, and milk supplies are shown in terms of fat and 
protein in the table on net food supplies per capita. A 
large number of tables have been recast in a new and 
more convenient presentation. A feature of this issue of 
the Yearbook is the wide range of statistics given for the 
USSR and all the Eastern European countries as well as 
recently published data for ma* land China: this has 
further improved the accuracy and comprehensiveness of 
the world totals in many tables. 

The “Statistical Yearbook 1957” may be purchased, at 
$6.50 paperbound or $8.00 clothbound, from the Inter- 
national Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Revision of “International Classification 
of Diseases” 


The World Health Organization has announced the 
publication of the /nternational Classification of Diseases, 
Seventh Revision. The new edition, which became effec- 
tive January 1958, will be used in the United States and 
by other member nations of the World Health Organiza- 
tion over the next 10 years to classify causes of morbidity 
and mortality. 

The Seventh Revision edition is in two volumes: the 
Classification (Volume 1) and the Alphabetical Index 
(Volume 2). As with the Sixth Revision, published in 
1949, the Public Health Conference on Records and 
Statistics is again consolidating purchase orders in the 
United States for agencies and individuals. The Confer- 
ence is selling the Seventh Revision edition only as a 
set, at the price of $3.50 for the two volumes. 

Orders are now being accepted for immediate delivery 
of the /nternational Classification of Diseases. Checks 
should be made payable to the Public Health Conference 
on Records and Statistics and orders directed to that 
organization, c/o Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—NOVS, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FEDERAL STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES 


National Lung Cancer Mortality Study 


During 1958-59. the National Office of Vital Statistics 
will conduct a national lung-cancer mortality survey for 
and in collaboration with the National Cancer Institute. 
Two main objectives of the survey are (1) to ascertain 
the diagnostic methods being used to establish cancer as 
an underlying cause of death, and (2) to determine the 
smoking rates and lifetime residence histories of persons 
dying of cancer. 

The study, scheduled to start in March, will involve a 
national sample of about 3,000 deaths from lung cancer 
and about 500 deaths each from cancer of the large in- 
testine and of the rectum. The sample will be selected in 
the National Office of Vital Statistics from the 10 percent 
sample of death certificates, representing deaths occurring 
during 1958, received from the 52 independent registra- 
tion areas of the United States. The Public Health Serv- 
ice is currently requesting approval from health officers 
and medical associations in the various registration areas 
for conduct of the study. 

Information about the sample deaths will be requested 
from the attending physician and family informant named 
on the death certificate. Physicians will be requested to 
supply information on diagnostic methods, and family 
informants will be asked for information on the decedent's 
smoking habits and lifetime residences. Collection pro- 
cedures for supplementing vital statistics by studies based 
on death records, developed in a mortality study in 
Pennsylvania in 1956, will be utilized in this national 
survey. The survey will be conducted by mail with a 
certified-mail follow-up for nonrespondents. Those who 
do not reply to the mail queries will be asked by telephone 
to return the forms. 

The national lung-cancer mortality survey represents 
one phase of a national lung-cancer epidemological sur- 
vey. The other phase is a sample survey of the national 
population to collect comparable information on smoking 
habits and lifetime residences for the living population. 
The population survey is being conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census in May as a supplement to the Current Popula- 
tion Survey. This method, involving a dual sampling of 
deaths and of the living population to obtain information 
on smoking habits and residence history, will provide the 
numerator and denominator, respectively, for national 
estimates of lung-cancer death rates by demographic and 
behavioral variables which are suspected of being asso- 
ciated with lung cancer. 

—Monroe G. Sirken, Chief. 
Actuarial Analysis and Survey Methods 
Section, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
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National Health Survey—New Methodological 
Studies 


The U.S. National Health Survey has added to its 
schedule of methodological studies two projects designed 
to produce information needed for the Survey’s projected 
series of health examinations of a sample of the popu- 
lation. 

A contract has been made with the Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan, to develop a standard 
questionnaire and an interviewing technique for taking 
medical histories in a uniform health examination. The 
study will also test the use of nurse interviewers and non- 
medical personnel in medical history taking. In the first 
phase of the project, alternative questions and wordings 
will be worked out and evaluated under controlled test 
conditions. In the second phase, precise interviewing 
techniques for administering the questionnaire will be 
developed and tested under laboratory conditions; and 
final tests of the questionnaire and procedure under field 
conditions will be conducted in a clinical setting such as 
that to be used in the health examination survey. Charles 
F. Cannell, Head of the Field Staff at the Institute’s Sur- 
vey Research Center, is the Project Director. 

Under another contract, the National Opinion Research 
Center of the University of Chicago is undertaking to 
discover and analyze factors which govern acceptance or 
rejection of a health examination by predesignated indi- 
viduals, and will attempt to improve on methods hereto- 
fore used for persuading people to be examined in health 
surveys. In a number of previous surveys using clinical 
examinations, substantial numbers of the population un- 
der survey have refused to take examinations with, of 
course, a detrimental effect on the survey; but none of 
these surveys have adequately assessed the factors in this 
noncooperation. The National Health Survey, in plan- 
ning its health examinations, needs to avail itself of 
efficient and economical procedures which minimize non- 
cooperation in the examinations. To this end the present 
study seeks to ascertain the demographic, social, and 
psychological characteristics of cooperators and non- 
cooperators and, on the basis of these findings, to devise 
practical procedures for obtaining cooperation in the 
examinations. The Project Director for this study is 
Paul N. Borsky of the New York office of the National 
Opinion Research Center. 


—Forrest E. Linder, Director, 
National Health Survey Program, 
Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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Regional, State and Local Conferences on 
Technical and Distribution Research 


A series of area conferences to promote the increased 
use of statistical data and economic analysis by small 
business firms through discussions at the “grass roots” 
level began in March. The meetings are an outcome of 
a major recommendation of the President’s Conference 
on Technical and Distribution Research for the Benefit 
of Small Business, held in Washington in September 1957. 

The Washington Conference highlighted the abun- 
dance of technical and market information available to 
small businessmen from agencies of Government—Fed- 
eral, State and local—and from trade associations, the 
business press, educational institutions and individual 
firms both large and small. Discussions indicated that 
research findings and techniques adaptable to the solu- 
tion of distribution and technical problems are not widely 
used by the smaller business firms. 

The first area conferences to encourage the interest of 
small business in research were held in the East. A one- 
day meeting was held in Buffalo, N. Y., on March 5 
under the auspices of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
Discussion centered on the Washington Conference and 
resulted in the development of a seven-week program of 
evening seminars to consider the problems of small busi- 
ness. A one-day meeting was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on March 4 under the sponsorship of Smaller Business 
of America, Inc., and local business organizations. 

The first full-fledged conference—the Corvallis Confer- 
ence on Research and Development for the Benefit of 
Oregon Small Business—was held March 13-15 under the 
sponsorship of Oregon State College and the Benton 
County Chamber of Commerce. 


As part of its national convention, the Electronics In- 
dustry Association conducted a special session on March 
19 on the work of the President’s Conference. Similar 
meetings and conferences have been scheduled in Mil- 
waukee for April 3; Oklahoma City, April 18; St. Louis, 
May 22-26; and Boston, October 15-16. The Boston 
meeting is planned as a regional conference under the 
auspices of the New England Council. Meetings are 
planned also for Cincinnati and Detroit, and a number 
of other cities. 


The U. S. Department of Commerce and the Small 
Business Administration, utilizing their field facilities, 
are cooperating with chambers of commerce, trade asso- 
ciations, development organizations, universities, State 
and local governments, and other appropriate groups in 
organizing and conducting similar conferences at the 
regional, State or local level. Inquiries on organization 
of area conferences may be addressed to the field offices 
of the two Federal agencies. 


Proceedings of the President’s Conference on Technical 
and Distribution Research for the Benefit of Small Busi- 


ness, held last September, have been published by the 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Copies may be purchased 
(Order PB 131460—297 pages, $2.50 a copy) direct from 
the Office of Technical Services or from the U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce Field Offices. 


—Harry W. Ketchum, Director. 
Office of Distribution 
Business and Defense Services Administration, 
Department of Commerce 


Registration Area Established for Divorce Statistics 


A registration area for records of divorces and annul- 
ments of marriages has been established by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, and be- 
came effective on January 1, 1958. The term “registra- 
tion area” refers to a group of States whose files and pro- 
cedures are sufficiently effective and uniform to meet the 
criteria set up jointly by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics and the Public Health Conference on Records 
and Statistics, whose membership consists of State regis- 
trars and statisticians. 

The registration area for divorce and annulment statis- 
ties is composed of 14 States and 3 Territories which meet 
the following four criteria: 

1. Maintenance of a central file of divorce records in 
the appropriate State office, usually the vital statistics of- 
fice of the Department of Health, and of a State index to 
this file of records. (A State index to the file is a conven- 
ience to lawyers and others who wish to establish the fact 
of divorce, since it eliminates costly delays resulting from 
the need to consult many local officials.) : 

2. Use of a report form containing a minimum list of 
items, such as age and previous marital status. from which 
standard tabulations may be prepared. 

3. Regular reporting of all local areas to the State 
office. (The court granting a divorce retains the detailed 
record, but the clerk of this court transmits completed 
statistical report forms each month to the State.) 

4. Agreement between the State office and the National 
Office of Vital Statistics for testing the completeness and 
accuracy of divorce registration. 

Questionnaires were sent out last year by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics to the 36 States and Territories 
which maintain central files of divorce records. The in- 
formation obtained from this query is being used in 
planning tests of the completeness and accuracy of the 
registration of divorces and annulments. Pilot tests have 
been carried out in three local areas, and it is planned to 
conduct a number of similar tests before Statewide test- 
ing is undertaken. 


The States and Territories included in the initial regis- 


tration area for divorces and annulments are: Alabama, 
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Georgia, Idaho, lowa, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii and the Virgin Islands. 
It is anticipated that the registration area will expand rap- 
idly since an additional 18 States and one Territory 
maintain central files of divorce records. 

National vital statistics (births, deaths, marriages and 
divorces) in the United States are based on materials 
transmitted by State offices of vital statistics, which collect 
the data reported by all the governmental units within 
their jurisdictions. Registration areas for death statistics 
and birth statistics were established in 1900 and 1915, 
respectively, and since 1933 have comprised the entire 
United States. A registration area for marriage records 
was established on January 1, 1957, encompassing 29 
States and 4 Territories. Since then one State has been 
added to the area. 

Establishment of the registration area for divorces and 
annulments was recommended by the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers and by the Public Health 
Conference on Records and Statistics. Although the 
divorce rate in the United States is one of the highest in 
the world, national statistics have been seriously deficient 
because of the variations in procedures and accuracy of 
the State figures. 


—John Storck, Information Officer, 
National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


Machine Tabulation Cards from County and City 
Data Book 


The Bureau of the Census has in its files a complete set 
of standard 80-column machine tabulation cards corre- 
sponding to the contents of the major tables included in 
the County and City Data Book, 1956, recently issued as 
a Supplement to the Statistical Abstract. Copies of these 
cards—either the entire set or selections of specified areas 
or statistical items—may be purchased from the Census 
Bureau at the cost of reproducing the cards. 

The areas for which information is included on the 
punch cards are: each of the 3,105 counties (including 
independent cities) ; each of the 172 standard metropoli- 
tan areas; and each of the 484 cities with 25,000 or more 
inhabitants in 1950. Most of the statistics were obtained 
from the 1954 Censuses of Agriculture, Business and 
Manufactures and the 1950 Censuses of Population and 
Housiny. There are 133 statistical items for each county, 
99 items for each standard metropolitan area, and 130 
items for each city. These items are grouped into 8 major 
subject matter groups, such as “Area and population,” 
“Retail trade,” “Agriculture,” etc. Data for each county 
or city for each of these 8 subject matter groups are con- 
tained on 2 cards; thus, the data for all subjects for any 
one area are spread over a total of 16 cards. The cards 
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contain area code numbers which identify each county and 
standard metropolitan area and each segment of State 
economic areas. The codes serve to facilitate cross classi- 
fication of the statistics within areas and among different 
areas. 

There are about 64,000 punch cards in the complete set, 
and the estimated cost of reproducing the entire set is 
$400. It is not necessary, however, to purchase the entire 
set. Selections may be made of particular items or of 
specified areas (e.g., information for counties only, or 
retail trade only), and costs would be adjusted accord- 
ingly. Organizations or individuals interested in pur- 
chasing reproduced sets of these cards, or of selected seg- 
ments, should write to the Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C., indicating their specific needs, and 
the Bureau will prepare an estimate of the costs involved 
and the time required to fill the request. A reprint of the 
column headings presented in the County and City Data 
Book, representing the items appearing~on the cards, is 
available on request to the Statistical Abstract Branch of 
the Bureau of the Census. 


—William Lerner, Chief 
Statistical Abstract Branch, 
Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce 


Summary of Federal Activities on Distribution 
Research 


The Office of Distribution, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, has issued a summary report on 
“Activities and Services of the Federal Government in 
Distribution Research.” The report was prepared as a 
supplement to the materials presented last September to 
the President’s Conference on Technical and Distribu- 
tion Research for the Benefit of Small Business. It sum- 
marizes replies from Federal agencies to a request by 
the program committee of the conference for information 
on their programs, services and activities concerned with 
distribution research. 

The material is presented, by subject area and by 
agency, under five headings: major periodic statistical 
programs; broad economic analyses and industry studies; 
distribution research programs on operations and mar- 
kets; general statements on dissemination of distribution 
research findings and other marketing information 
through publications; and special studies, special tabu- 
lations, and other types of direct assistance to private 
firms and communities in the solution of marketing prob- 
lems. Major Federal statistical publications useful in 
distribution are described briefly in Appendix A, by sub- 
ject areas. Other appendixes describe specialized aids 
(such as agency catalogues or checklists and classification 
manuals) and list the field offices maintained by the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Copies of “Activities and Services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Distribution Research” (60 pages, 40 cents) 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


—Lelia M. Easson, Office of Distribution, 
Business and Defense Services Administration, 
Department of Commerce 


New Publication on Area Manpower Resources 


The Bureau of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor, has just released a new publication, entitled “Area 
Manpower Guidebook,” on the manpower resources of 
local areas. The publication presents key facts regarding 
the labor market characteristics of 174 of the Nation’s 
more important metropolitan labor market areas. 

Prepared with the cooperation of State employment 
security agencies, the Guidebook grew out of the needs of 
the Federal-State employment security system for compre- 
hensive information on local employment and unemploy- 
ment conditions in connection with its day-to-day respon- 
sibility for finding jobs for unemployed workers and 
assisting local employers to obtain the additional em- 
ployees they need. The Guidebook should also be a use- 
ful source of information for such other purposes as 
plant-site surveys, economic and market research studies, 
manpower recruitment programs, and sales and advertis- 
ing campaigns. In addition, it should prove an important 
reference document for evaluating job and business oppor- 
tunities in other areas, for organizing and implementing 
community economic development programs, and in 
planning the effective utilization of local manpower re- 
sources under mobilization conditions. 

At least one area in every State (including the District 
of Columbia) is represented in the Guidebook. Areas 
covered include the 149 major employment centers which 
comprise the Bureau of Employment Security’s regular 
bimonthly area labor market reporting program, plus 
nearly all of the Nation’s remaining standard metropol- 
itan areas (areas with a central city of 50,000 or more), 
and a selected number of other important centers in more 
sparsely populated States. The Guidebook also incorpo- 
rates area statements for Anchorage, Alaska; Honolulu, 
Hawaii; and the three standard metropolitan areas in 
Puerto Rico—San Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez. 

The 174 metropolitan labor market areas included in 
the Guidebook represent a substantial proportion of the 
national economy. Together, these areas employed more 
than 35,000,000 nonagricultural wage and salary workers 
in May 1957—close to 70 percent of the U. S. total. Some 
12,000,000 factory workers—or nearly three out of 
every four in the country—are employed in the major 
centers included in the Guidebook. 


The Guidebook consists primarily of individual area 


statements summarizing key data on manpower charac- 
teristics and trends in each of the 174 metropolitan labor 
market areas. Each individual area “guide” presents 
basic statistics on local population, labor force, and em- 
ployment trends; on the occupational and industrial char- 
acteristics of the area’s labor force; on the composition 
of the local labor supply represented by job seekers 
at local employment offices; employment and total wages 
covered by unemployment insurance, by industry; sum- 
mary information on labor turnover; entry wage rates 
for selected occupations; and names and principal activ- 
ities of major local employers. A map of the area and 
a brief narrative review of significant labor market 
characteristics and local employment trends are included 
in each area statement. Data are presented in a stand- 
ard format—one sheet of two pages for each area. 


The narrative and statistical material for each area 
statement traces local labor market developments back 
to 1940, covering the varying impact of World War II 
and the immediate postwar period upon each center. 
Primary focus of the data, however, is on developments 
during the years between 1950 and 1955. Particular 
emphasis is given to the effects of the Korean conflict 
and its aftermath on local labor market conditions. Basic 
characteristics of the area manpcwer situation during 
1955 are also reviewed in some detail. 


More recent information—as of mid-1957—on area 
employment and labor supply conditions for the 174 
Guidebook areas is summarized in a table on “Com- 
parative Labor Market Statistics” in the introductory 
portion of the publication. The introductory material 
also includes an “Explanatory Notes” section, which 
defines and explains some of the basic labor market terms 
and concepts used and describes the sources of the in- 
formation included. A third introductory section, “Sum- 
mary and Highlights,” provides a brief nationwide re- 
view of some of the more graphic variations in area 
industrial characteristics and employment growth during 


the period covered by the Guidebook. 


Copies of the “Area Manpower Guidebook” (348 
pages, $1.75) may be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. 


—tLouis Levine, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Employment Security, 
Departmen: of Labor 


Monograph Series on 1950 Decennial Censuses 


A series of analytical monographs supplementing the 
regular reports of the 1950 Decennial Censuses has been 
published in the last three years. The series was planned 
by the Social Science Research Council in cooperation 
with the Bureau of the Census, and the volumes are pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, New York City. 
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The monographs generally include extensive tabular 
material from the 1950 censuses and related sources, and 
many of them include the results of special tabulations 
prepared for the purpose. They include also methodolo- 
gical notes, and in some cases detailed considerations of 
the adequacy of the available data. Some of the volumes 
also have lists of sources of related data. 


The following volumes have been issued: 


American Agriculture: Its Structure and Place in the 
Economy, by Ronald L. Mighell of the Department 
of Agriculture. ($6.50) 

Income of the American People, by Herman P. Miller 
of the Bureau of the Census. ($6.50) 

Immigrants and Their Children, by E. P. Hutchinson 
of the University of Pennsylvania. ($7.50) 

Social Characteristics of Urban and Rural Communi- 
ties, 1950, by Otis Dudley Duncan of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Albert J. Reiss of Vanderbilt 
University. ($7.50) 

American Families, by Paul C. Glick of the Bureau 
of the Census. ($6.00) 

America’s Children, by Eleanor H. Bernert of the 
University of California. ($6.00) 

The Changing Population in the United States, by 
Conrad Taeuber of the Bureau of the Census and 
Irene B. Taeuber of the Office of Population Re- 
search. ($7.75 

American Housing and Its Use: The Demand for 
Shelter Space, by Louis Winnick of Columbia Uni- 
versity. ($5.50) 

Residential Finance, 1950, by Richard U. Ratcliff of 
the University of Wisconsin, Daniel B. Rathbun of 
Fresno State College, and Junie Honnold of the 
Bureau of the Census. ($6.00) 

Farm Housing, by Glenn H. Beyer of Cornell Uni- 
versity and J. Hugh Rose of the Bure~u of the 
Census. ($6.00) 


Other volumes of the Census Monograph Series, now in 
press, include: The Older Population of the United States, 
by Henry D. Sheldon of the Bureau of the Census; The 
Fertility of American Women, by Wilson H. Grabill of the 
Bureau of the Census, Clyde Kiser of the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund and P. K. Whelpton of the Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems; and The Ameri- 
can Labor Force: Its Growth and Changing Composition, 
by Gertrude Bancroft of the Bureau of the Census. A 
manuscript on Population Mobility in the United States, 
by Henry S. Shryock of the Bureau of the Census in 
collaboration with Everett S. Lee of the University of 


Pennsylvania, is in the final stages of preparation. 


—Conrad Taeuber, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce 
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Among Recent Publications— 


International Economic Statistics, memorandum in two 
parts prepared for the Subcommittee on Economic Sta- 
tistics of the Joint Economic Committee by the Office of 
Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget. Part I, 
prepared by Harry Venneman, presents a general descrip- 
tion of international statistical agencies, the kinds of sta- 
tistical data made available in their publications, and 
activities for the improvement of national statistics and 
their international comparability. Part II, prepared by 
Raymond Nassimbene, presents a general explanation of 
national income and product accounts, followed by an 
analysis of the kinds of national accounts data now avail- 
able throughout the world and some general evaluations 
of comparability and quality. Available at 25 cents a 
copy (73 pages) from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Summary of Characteristics of BLS Statistical Series 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. Tabular summary, designed to serve as a handy 
guide to the types of series prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Each series appears as a line entry on 
the table which shows the coverage of the zeries, its refer- 
ence period, the source of the data (number and type of 
respondents), the detail available, the timing of both the 
preliminary release and the detailed report. special quali- 
fications or characteristics of the series, and some of the 
uses to which the data are put. Coded symbols indicate 
the chapter in Bulletin 1168, “Techniques of Preparing 
Major BLS Statistical Series,” in which a detailed de- 
scription of the series may be found. Another set of 
symbols identify the BLS publications in which the pre- 
liminary data or detailed reports are found. Descriptions 
for eighteen BLS statistical series are contained in five 
pages. Available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 

Industry Trend Series, issued during the second half 
of 1957 by the Office of Area Development, Department 
of Commerce, designed to assist State and local organiza- 
tions concerned with problems of industrial development. 
Series of 15 reports, based on Census of Manufactures 
data, analyzing the growth patterns of manufacturing in 
the United States between 1947 and 1954. No. 1, 
“Growth Industries in Manufacturing” (10 cents) sum- 
marizes employment changes in major industry groups 
and individual manufacturing industries, and identifies 
over 100 growth industries during the seven-year period. 
The subsequent reports present in detail the regional and 
State patterns of employment expansion for each growth 
industry in specified major groups, and identify the 
individual growth products which showed significant in- 
creases between 1947 and 1954, as follows: No. 2— 
Instruments and Related Products (10 cents); No. 3— 
Electrical Machinery (10 cents); No. 4—Fabricated 
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Metal Products (15 cents); No. 5—Machinery (Except 
Electrical) (10 cents); No. 6—Wood Products and Fur- 
niture (5 cents); No. 7—Transportation Equipment (5 
cents); No. 8—Food Products (10 cents); No. 9— 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products (10 cents); No. 10— 
Chemicals, Petroleum, Coal, and Rubber (15 cents) ; 
No. 11—Miscellaneous Manufactures (10 cents); No. 
12—Pulp and Paper Products (10 cents); No. 13— 
Printing and Publishing (10 cents); No. 14—Textiles, 
Apparel, and Leather (15 cents); and No. 15—Primary 
Metal Products (5 cents). All the reports may be pur- 
chased at the prices indicated from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., or from U. S. Department of Commerce, Field 
Offices. 


Area Trend Series, new series of reports issued by the 
Office of Area Development, Department of Commerce. 
No. 1, issued in November 1957, on “Central Business 
Districts and Their Metropolitan Areas” (13 pages, 10 
cents) analyzes key retail statistics and summarizes geo- 
graphic shifts in retail sales growth between 1948 and 
1954 in 45 large metropolitan areas. No. 2, issued in 
February 1958, on “Long-Term Regional Trends in 
Manufacturing Growth: 1899-1955” (12 pages, 10 cents) 
analyzes data showing the regional distribution of the 
nation’s total population, manufacturing employment, 


factory output and capital investment. Both reports may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices. 


Productivity: A Bibliography (Bulletin No. 1226), 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. Bibliography on productivity, generally limited 
to the relationship of production to the input of labor. 
There are nearly nine hundred references listed present- 
ing technical and nontechnical descriptions of produc- 
tivity measurements, factors which affect productivity, 
and the significance of productivity changes. Each 
reference includes a brief annotation describing the sub- 
ject covered, without evaluation. Available at $1 a copy 
(182 pages) from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Statistics of Income reports, issued by the Statistics 
Division, Internal Revenue Service, Treasury Depart- 
ment. Reports presenting the tabulations of data from 
tax returns to the Internal Revenue Service. All Statis- 
tics of Income reports for 1954 and some for 1955 have 
been released, as follows: 


1954 Individual Income Tax Returns (75 cents) 
1954 Fiduciary Income Tax Returns (40 cents) 
1954 Estate Tax Returns (25 cents) 


1955 Individual Income Tax Returns, including 
Sole Proprietorships (70 cents) 


Corporation Income Tax Returns for tax years 
ended July 1954-June 1955 ($1.25) 


Preliminary Report, Corporation Income Tax Re- 
turns for tax years ended July 1955-June 1956 
(25 cents) 


All reports available, at the prices indicated. from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Policy jor Commercial Agriculture: lis Relation to 
Economic Growth and Stability, issued by the Joint 
Economic Committee, U. S. Congress. Two documents— 
Hearings held by the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee in December, 
and the Report of the Subcommittee. The Hearings 
(376 pages, $1) contain the testimony by invited experts 
who participated in ten panel sessions, dealing with 
various aspects of the farm problem—such as prices, 
marketing, support programs, and incomes—in relation 
to economic growth and development. The Subcommit- 
tee Report (26 pages, 15 cents) presents recommendations 
for four main lines of attack on the farm problem: ex- 
panding outlets for farm resources; assisting the normal 
flow of farm-reared people into other occupations; as- 
sistance to farm families in making on-farm adjustments: 
and income programs for commercial agriculture. Both 
documents available, at the prices indicated. from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


STATISTICIAN 

Detroit research laboratories has opening in statistical 
planning group. Requires person with MS or PHD De- 
gree in statistics and two to five years’ industrial experience 
in engineering, chemical or physical applications. Principal 
duties involve the planning and analysis of experimental 
work of a diverse nature encountered in our automotive 
and chemical research laboratories. The data are often 
characterized by high variability and high cost. A small 
digital computer is available to the group. For more par- 
ticulars write to: 

PERSONNEL MANAGER 

Eruyt CorRPORATION 

RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

1600 W. 8 Mite Roap 


FERNDALE 20, MICHIGAN 
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THE TEACHING OF STATISTICS IN CHILE 


Simon Rottenberg, University of Chicago and 


The teaching of statistics suffers from the same ail- 
ments that affect university instruction in general in Chile. 
There are seven universities in the country, the most im- 
portant of which is the national university, the University 
of Chile. The others are two Catholic institutions—the 
Catholic University of Chile (Santiago) and the Catholic 
University of Valparaiso, the University of Concepcién, 
the newly-established Austral University (Valdivia), and 
two technological universities—the State Technical Uni- 
versity (university-level branches in Santiago) and the 
Santa Maria Technical University (Valparaiso). 

The University of Chile has the largest enrollment and 
the Catholic University of Chile the second largest. 

The most debilitating of the ailments which affect the 
universities is that, with few exceptions, the members of 
the faculties of the universities are part-time teachers, who 
have their main employments away from the universities, 
derive their income primarily from other employments, 
and come to the universities for their teaching tasks only 
for a few hours a week. This means that the students 
have superficial contact with their instructors and get 
little guidance from them. The faculty members are busy 
making a living from their professional pursuits on the 
outside and neither engage in research nor read very 
much of the relevant literature reporting on the research 
results of teachers in other countries. 


Since a complete university must be engaged in the dis- 
covery of knowledge as well as its diffusion, and since 
part-time teachers cannot be expected to engage in re- 
search, the universities have created networks of research 
institutes. They have, thus, separated their knowledge- 
discovering and knowledge-diffusing functions, with cor- 
responding damage to both. 


The universities suffer from many other problems. The 
students themselves often are not full-time, but have in- 
come-earning employment while they are enrolled at the 
university. They do not devote their whole university 
lives to the tasks of learning. The members of the facul- 
ties frequently work at professional tasks that are not 
coincident with their teaching (for example, lawyers 
teaching economics). Students read few collateral mate- 
rials, nor are they required to do so by their teachers. 
They read virtually only the notes of the lectures delivered 
to them by their instructors. Neither in the classroom nor 
in examinations are students given incentive to develop 
the power to reason, because they are tested for their 
capacity to memorize the materials communicated in 
the lectures. 
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Economic Research Center, Catholic University of Chile 


The most important single center for instruction in 
statistics and the place where the level of instruction is 
the highest appears to be the Interamerican Center for 
Instruction in Economic and Financial Statistics (CIEF), 
sponsored by the Interamerican Economic and Social 
Council of the Organization of American States. 

The first course of the Center was initiated in January 
of 1953. It was planned that the Center would have a 
life of five years. At the expiration of that period, the 
University of Chile was to take up the Center and finance 
its survival. (The Center, incidentally, is located on the 
premises of the Faculty of Economics at the University.) 
It appears, however, that the University either does not 
have the resources to do this or does not want to divert 
the resources from other uses. The Organization of 
American States, however, has consented to maintain the 
Center for an additional five-year period. 

The Center has about twenty-five or thirty students for 
each course, coming from the diverse countries of Latin 
America and fifteen to twenty-five others, mostly from 
Chile, attending isolated classes, rather than the whole 
course of study. The students are giver scholarships 
either by the Organization of American States or by other 
agencies, such as the United Nations or the Institute of 
Interamerican Affairs of the U.S. Department of State. 

The course of study runs for eleven months, divided 
into two semesters. Regular classes are offered in Basic 
Mathematics for Statisticians, General Statistics, Economic 
Analysis of Economic Growth Problems, Principles of 
Economic Accounting, National Income, and Elements of 
Demographic Statistics. 

In addition to these required courses for those that take 
the full program, electives are available in such subjects 
as Statistics of Internal Trade, Transport and Public Serv- 
ices, Consumption and Expenditure Statistics, Produc- 
tion and Price Statistics, Labor Statistics, Foreign Trade 
Statistics, Balance of Payments Statistics, Money and 
Banking Statistics and Statistics of Public Finance. 

Since it was established, the Center has done a signifi- 
cantly effective job of training in statistics in Chile and 
especially in the preparation of teachers of statistics. A 
substantial number of teachers of statistics in various fac- 
ulties of the universities have been students at the Center. 

It seems that the staff member of the Center who 
has had the greatest influence is Enrique Cansado, a 
Spaniard, who is Professor of General Statistics. His 
course covers averages, measures of dispersion, moments, 
correlation, regression, regression planes, partial correla- 
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tion, index numbers, analysis of time series, probability, 
and sampling, among other materials. Cansado’s text, 
which he prepared, is also used by the professors of 
statistics in the Faculties of Economics of the University 
of Chile, the Catholic University of Chile, and the Uni- 
versity of Concepcién, all of whom were students of 
Cansado at the Center. 


At the Faculties of Economics of the Universities, the 
course in statistics usually runs over two years. After the 
Center, the highest level of instruction in this field seems 
to have been achieved in the courses offered in these 
Faculties, especially at the University of Chile. 


Apparently statistics first appeared as a course of study 
in Chile at the School of Economics of the University of 
Chile. The school was created in 1934-5. Domingo 
Almendras, who was the first important teacher of statis- 
tics in Chile and who taught in that School, reports in a 
paper prepared for the Second Interamerican Conference 
on Statistics, held in Rio de Janeiro in 1954, that the first 
course in statistics in this School was for one hour per 
week of class work and was in charge of the French pro- 
fessor, M. Debray. Sr. Almendras replaced M. Debray in 
1936 and he complains that there was a scarcity of mate- 
rials for the course, deficient previous preparation of the 
students, and, finally, an insufficient number of hours 
of classwork in the week. He covered a brief review of 
the history of statistics, the collection of data, statistical 
tables and graphs, notions about probability, and brief 
notions about errors. 


Sr. Almendras also reports that, each time the curricu- 
lum of the School was revised, the course in statistics be- 
came more and more important, until, by the end of 1950, 
statistics was taught on a four-hour per week schedule. 
He taught the course until that year, when the task 
was taken up by others. 


Statistics is also taught in other parts of the Universi- 
ties, as well as in the Faculties of Economics. At the 
University of Chile, for example, there are also courses in 
statistics at the Instituto Pedagégico, which trains teach- 
ers for secondary school instruction, in the Faculty of 
Administrative and Political Sciences, and the Faculties 
of Agronomy, Engineering and Medicine. 


Elsewhere than in the Economic Faculties, the statistics 
courses appear to be at a lower level. In the Engineering 
Faculty, for example, only six classes of two hours each 
are devoted to statistics in the course in Higher Mathe- 
matics. 


In the School of Public Health and the Normal Schools, 


elementary statistics of a practical kind are taught to 
prospective public health workers and primary school 
teachers. 


Thus, statistics is taught as a collateral subject, and at 
a level which is fairly elementary, at a variety of pro- 


fessional schools of the Chilean universities. (All univer- 


sity instruction in Chile is professional. There are no 
liberal arts curricula as known in the United States. Stu- 
dents are assumed to have completed all the general 
cultural learning experience they require by the time they 
complete secondary school, and they begin specialized 
training for a professional career from their first year in 
the university.) 


Some years ago, there was a proposal submitted to the 
Rector of the University of Chile for specialized training 
of statisticians through, perhaps, the establishment of a 
Department of Mathematical Statistics in the Faculty of 
Physical and Mathematical Sciences. The Faculty of 


Economics opposed this step and the proposal was not 
approved. 


Members of the Economics Faculty say they opposed it 
because the country did not need a large number of spe- 
cialized statisticians but on!y a few of them and that it is 
less costly to train these few by sending them abroad for 
study than by organizing a specialized Faculty in Chile. 
Some of those who favored the proposal say that Eco- 
nomics opposed it because that Faculty wanted to keep 
its “monopoly” on the training of statisticians. 


The proposal, which was not approved, in any case, 
was for the establishment of a School of Statistics which 
would have a four-year curriculum and which would 
award the “titulo,” Estadistica Matematico, with elective 
majors in Education, or Economics, or Public Health, etc. 


There is virtually no instruction in statistics in the 
secondary schools. Some people think that there ought to 
be a little of it, such as notions of what frequency dis- 
tributions are, time series, simple averages, graphic 
presentation, index numbers, etc. 


There is said to be a great shortage of highly trained 
technicians in statistics and that there ought to be more 
training abroad of talented young Chileans with a taste 
for statistics. International technical assistance institu- 
tions are often asked to bring statisticians into the 
country because the local supply is scarce. The Na- 
tional Statistical Service, the government data collect- 
ing agency, whose financial problems are very great, be- 
lieves, nonetheless, that the real bottleneck to its rendering 


better service is the scarcity of statisticians. 
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In the teaching and use of statistics, as in much else in 
Turkey, the most significant facts (and frequently the 
most encouraging ones) relate not to current status but 
rather to the nature of the changes taking place. For the 
most part persons in government, industry, and the 
sciences have as yet no knowledge of the potentialities of 
statistical methods. In many activities veritable dossiers 
of statistical information are assembled, but the disparity 
is great between the impetus to collect figures and the 
ability to use them. It is not possible to obtain a degree 
in statistics anywhere in the Turkish educational system. 
In many subject matter areas where statistical methods 
can be applied with great benefit there is still not a course 
in statistics in the curriculum. In other areas there are 
courses which are very much out of date. 


On the other hand, it is quite possible that the role of 
statistical methodology in Turkey is on the verge of ex- 


panding appreciably. A small but growing group of per- . 


sons is aware of the value of statistical methods and in- 
terested in applying them. During the past five years, up- 
to-date statistics courses have been established in a num- 
ber of faculties, while certain other faculties which have 
not established such courses will do so as soon as qualified 
teachers are available. 


Currently the most comprehensive statistics curriculum 
to be found in Turkey is offered by the Economics Faculty 
of Istanbul University. All students matriculated in this 
faculty take two statistics courses. Students specializing 
in statistics take several additional statistics courses as 
well. The introductory statistics course, which is taken by 
all students in the second year, meets for four hours a 
week in both the fall and spring terms. The course deals 
with descriptive statistics and includes such subjects as 
the meaning and nature of statistics and the history of 
statistics, as well as collection of data, presentation of 
data, measures of central tendency, measures of varia- 
bility, time series analysis, and correlation. The latter 
two subjects are taught in this course entirely in terms of 
descriptive statistics. 

The second statistics course which is required for all 
students is taken in the third year and meets for two hours 
a week in both the fall and spring terms. Important Turk- 
ish economic series are discussed, together with relevant 
material on the concepts used in the construction of index 
numbers and national income accounts. 


Students specializing in statistics take additional sta- 
tistics courses in the fourth year. One is a mathematically- 
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THE TEACHING AND USE OF STATISTICS IN TURKEY 


William Wasserman, Syracuse University und 


ICA-NYU Technical Assistance Project, Ankara, Turkey 


oriented course which meets for three hours a week in 
both the fall and spring terms. The first part of this 
course-—usually the first six weeks or so—is devoted to 
mathematics. This is done because in Turkish lycées stu- 
dents preparing for university work can choose a science 
curriculum or a literature curriculum; most of the stu- 
dents matriculating in the Economics Faculty, including 
those specializing in statistics, have taken the literature 
curriculum and their preparation in mathematics is be- 
lieved to be insufficient by the teacher of the mathemati- 
cally-oriented statistics course. Therefore integration of 
exponential functions, combinations and permutations, 
basic laws of probability, and expansions of functions in 
power series are first discussed. Work in statistical theory 
is then begun, and by the end of the first term frequency 
distributions, moments, and the binomial, normal, and 
Poisson probability distributions have been covered. 

In the second term, material is presented on sampling 
distributions, statistical estimation, testing of hypotheses, 
regression and correlation models, simple and multiple 
regression and correlation, and partial correlation. The 
depth of coverage of particular subjects varies from year 
to year depending upon the ability of each class. 


Another statistics course taken in the fourth year meets 
for two hours a week during the fall term. Sample survey 
methods are discussed, together with relevant statistical 
theory. The final statistics course taken by students spe- 
cializing in statistics meets for two hours a week in the 
spring term. Procedures used in the analysis of demo- 


graphic statistics are explained, such as the calculation of — 


birth rates and mortality rates, and analysis of mortality 
tables. 

Courses in economic statistics are also offered in Tur- 
key by the Political Sciences Faculty of Ankara Univer- 
sity. These courses ate all non-mathematical. An intro- 
ductory course in descripiive statistics is taken by all 
student- in the first year. The content of this course 
rough}: parallels that of the introductory statistics course 
offered by che Ec:momics Faculty of Istanbul University. 
The Political Sciences Faculty does not offer a line of 
specialization in statistics, but recently two additional 
statistics courses have been established for students ma- 
joring in economics. One of these is taken in the third 
year and is designed to give the students an introduction 
to statistical inference. The subject matter covered in- 
cludes probability and probability distributions, sam- 
pling, statistical estimation, statistical testing and decision 
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procedures, and regression and correlation. The other 
statistics course recently set ‘up is taken by graduate stu- 
dents in economics. Material on statistical inference and 


the design of sample surveys is presented, but it is ex- 


pected that the level of development of the material will 
have to be varied somewhat from year to year depending 
upon the backgrounds of the students. 


In the Agriculture Faculty of Ankara University a 
modern statistics course is offered to third-year students. 
This is a non-mathematical introductory course in which 
statistical methods applicable to experiments in agricul- 
ture and biology are presented. The following subjects 
are introduced in the course, which meets for three 
hours a week in the fall term only: frequency distribu- 
tions, averages, measures of dispersion, probability dis- 
tributions, the concept of sampling error and measure- 
ments of the reliability of sample statistics, statistical 
estimation and tests of hypotheses, and experimental de- 
signs and analysis of variance including split plot and 


split block designs. Most of the students apparently can- 


not assimilate the large volume of material presented in 
this one-term introductory course, and do not do well 
in it. 

Statistics courses are given in a number of institutions 
in addition to those mentioned, including schools of com- 
merce as well as other university faculties. Techniques of 
descriptive statistics are emphasized, and the courses vary 
considerably in quality depending primarily on how com- 
petent the teacher is in statistics. In some cases a rather 
large part of the course is devoted to the history of 
statistics. All too often, students come away from certain 
of these courses with an idea of how to calculate several 
kinds of averages and perhaps some other descriptive 
measures, but with no knowledge of the potential useful- 
ness of descriptive statistics (not to mention statistical 
inference) in the relevant subject matter area. There are 
also some good courses, such as the 3-credit hour terminal 
introductory statistics course offered in Robert College in 
Istanbul. This course is taken ig the senior year by 
students majoring in commerce, and resembles introduc- 
tory economic statistics courses given in many American 
colleges. Robert College also trains students in engineer- 
ing, and the fact that the engineering curriculum contains 
no material on statistical methods is indicative of the 
present status of the teaching, use and to some extent the 
application of these methods in Turkey. 


A list of the institutions of h'gher learning in which no 
statistics courses have been offered as yet on a continuous 
basis includes, among others, the Technical University at 
Istanbul, the Science Faculty of Ankara University and 
the Medical Faculty of Istanbul University. The univer- 
sity-level mathematics curricula at Istanbul and Ankara 
contain courses in probability but no courses in statistics 
as yet, although there is a possibility that a statistics 
course will soon be instituted at Istanbul. 


In America the increasing use of statistics in a variety 
of subject matter fields, and the demand for people 
with statistical training, has been instrumental in leading 
the universities to set up or to expand their statistics 
courses in the past decade or two. This has not happened 
as yet in Turkey. Government, private industry, and 
professional groups have not exerted influence on the 
universities and schools to offer more work in statistics. 
Persons in positions of authority do not, for the most 
part, recognize the capabilities of modern statistical meth- 
ods in their particular areas of responsibility. There is 
no direct incentive for young men entering a career in the 
natural sciences, business or public administration, or 
engineering to take courses in statistics. 

Only a handful of students in the Economics Faculty of 
Istanbul University—five or six each year out of several 
hundred—elect to specialize in statistics and take the 
complete sequence of statistics courses described above. 
The feeling prevails both among the statistics teachers in 
the Faculty and the students who have graduated after 
specializing in statistics that there are few if any positions 
open to the graduates in which they can use their special 
knowledge in any way that is intellectually challenging or 
rewarding. Graduates wishing to work in the field of 
statistics must usually settle for a routine job in a govern- 
mental agency in which their work will primarily involve 
supervision of statistical clerks and will offer little oppor- 
tunity for professional growth or advancement. It is 
natural that most students in the Economics Faculty elect 
to specialize in one of the other areas—general economics, 
labor economics, finance, or business administration— 
where the course work may be easier and the job prospects 
are as good or better than in statistics. 


The courses in modern statistical methods currently 
offered in Turkey developed under direct foreign influ- 
ences, primarily American and British. The courses in 
the Economics Faculty at Istanbul and the Agriculture 
Faculty at Ankara were set up by Turkish teachers who 
studied in the United States. The new statistics courses 
in the Political Sciences Faculty at Ankara were set up 
with the aid of Americans sent to the Faculty as part of a 
technical assistance program sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and administered by 
New York University. 

There is lack of interest and even some active resistance 
in certain faculties to the introduction or expansion of 
courses in statistics. This position is taken by some of 
the faculty members who have studied in continental 
Europe or have otherwise been influenced strongly by 
continental European viewpoints. Such a lack of interest 
is, after all, understandable. In such areas as the social 
sciences and administration, for example, the modern 
statistical viewpoint is more in harmony with the prag- 
matic, empirical approach admitting of uncertainties 
which predominates in the United States and Great Brit- 
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ain than with the legalistic viewpoints which tend to pre- 
vail on the Continent. 


It also happens to be the case that the organizational 
structure of Turkish universities is not conducive to the 
easy development of an inter-disciplinary subject such as 
statistics. In Turkish universities, groups of subjects are 
partitioned off and taught by self-contained faculties. 
Students are enrolled in a faculty rather than in the 
university, and in most cases take all of their course work 
in the one faculty in which they are enrolled. If a student 
specializing in statistics in the Economics Faculty of 
Istanbul University wishes to take, say, a course in prob- 
ability theory there is no regular way in which he can do 
so because the mathematics courses are given by the 
Science Faculty of the university. The student may wish 
to take a course in experimental psychology in which a 
visiting American professor currently includes some ma- 
terial on statistical methods, but he encounters the diffi- 
culty that the psychology courses are given by the Faculty 
of Letters. Furthermore, in the typical Turkish university 
curriculum there is no provision for free-elective courses. 

Thus, lack of knowledge by persons in commanding 
positions about the potential applications of statistical 
methods, academic conservatism and lack of interest, and 
unsuitable organizational structure of the universities are 
factors which have acted to inhibit a rapid expansion in 
the teaching and use of statistics in Turkey. 


Nevertheless, one should not attach exaggerated impor- 
tance to these factors. Statistical methodology involves, 
after all, techniques that for the most part are relatively 
new. In Turkey, courses dealing with statistical inference 


have been set up only during the last few years. In gov- 
ernment and industry, progress is beginning to be made in 
increasing the efficiency of operations by the introduction 
of statistical methods. Statistical sample survey methods 
have begun to be utilized in the collection of statistical 
data by the Central Statistical Agency, notably in the 
collection of some types of agricultural data. Some of the 
personnel in Turkish agricultural experimental stations 
are becoming genuinely interested in applying statistical 
methods to agricultural research. Several Turkish engi- 
neers who learned about statistical quality control in the 
United States hope to introduce it with good effect in 
Turkish manufacturing operations, where quality control 
currently is founded on 100% inspection or where sam- 
pling, when it is used, is based on inefficient rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

It is worth noting that a class of highly-educated, 
westernized persons alert to new ideas has developed in 
Turkey. This class is rapidly expanding, and from it 
comes the managers and other influential groups. It is a 
good bet that modern statistical methodology will be used 
increasingly in Turkey as the techniques prove themselves 
and opportunities for new applications arise and are 
recognized. American statisticians have an opportunity 
to aid in the expansion of the role of statistical methodol- 
ogy in Turkey by teaching and working with Turks who 
come to the United States to study statistical theory and 
observe statistical practice, or even by going to Turkey 
under the sponsorship of governmental agencies and 
private foundations to render technical assistance as 
teachers and consultants. 


1958 ANNUAL MEETING 


Plans for the 1958 Annual Meeting, which will be held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, December 27-30, 
1958, are coming along nicely. The Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee is Mr. Omer W. Miller, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 212 West Washington St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


An interesting and varied program is in the making under the chairmanship of Mr. Ralph E. Burgess, American 


Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. As usual the five Sections of the Association 


are each organizing a number of sessions. There will also be several general sessions, including the popular Economic 


Forecast Luncheon, and other topics of immediate interest, plus co-sponsored sessions with other societies meeting 
jointly. Further announcements will be made in forthcoming issues of THE AMERICAN STATISTICIAN. The 


preliminary program will appear in the October 1958 issue. 
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Instructors 
Students 
Management personnel 
Research workers 


The Author is Chief of the Statistics Branch, Federal Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and Chairman 
of the Statistics Curriculum at University of Balti- 
more’s School of Business, Industry and Management. 


(Second Edition, 408 pgs., $6.00) 


A refreshing approach to the introductory course in Business or Applied Statistics. Writ- 
ten in a direct, simple and informal style. Stresses both uses and fundamental principles. 
Already adopted by many well-known universities, including the following: 


University of Southern California Marquette University 


Georgetown University Xavier University 

Boston University St. Louis University 

New York University University of Baltimore 

Aurora College Wisconsin Institute of Technology 
University of California, and others 


Comments from men who know the problems of teaching Statistics: 


“This is an unusually competent book. It is very teachable and almost made to order for prac- 
tical training for adult executives.” Dr. Michael T. Wermel, California Institute of Technology. 


“T like the way you have introduced each new chapter and have summarized it; I like your clear 
examples and illustrations of sundry matters. A book for beginners should naturally be full in 
its explanation but not verbose.” Dr. Grant I. Butterbaugh, University of Washington. 


“Our students are excited about the book. They like your approach—it certainly puts sense and 
meaning in the study of statistics.” Dr. John D. Gerletti, University of Southern California. 


“Your text comes closer to what I have been looking for in a statistics text book than any I 
have yet seen.” Dr. Clarke B. Louden, Georgetown University. 


“I am thrilled with your new text book, Statistics For Management, and am planning to use it in 
my classes in the Graduate Department of Business.” Prof. James F. Martin, Xavier University. 


——Chapter Headings 


1—The Field of Statistics 9—Estimating from Samples—Sampling Error 
2—Scientific Methods of Collecting Data and Risk 
3—Sources of Statistics 10—An Introduction to Estimating by Correlation 
: verages an eir Uses —Time Seri i 
6—Variability—Its Measurement and Meaning 

Fact-Finding 13—Presenting Statistics in Graphs and Tables 
8—Some Basic Principles of Sampling 14—Summary of the Book 
Dangary Publishing Company 606 No. Eutaw Street Baltimore 1, Md. 
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A DENIAL OF THE LAWS OF VARIATION OF ORGANISMS* 


N. I. Kalabukhov** 
“Mikrob” Scientific Research Institute of the Ministry of Health, U.S.S.R. 


In No. 1 of this Journal for 1956 a paper was published 
by E. A. Zamoiskii on the evaluation of the method of 
determining the activity of biological preparations by 
calculating the dose producing the death of 50 per cent 
of the animals under observation (LD 50). 


The author, starting from the legitimate desire to de- 
termine the size of the dose producing the death of all 
the biological test objects, or, on the contrary, to dis- 
cover the effect of the defence of all the test animals 
against any given infection, considers that it is only 
important to know the indices of mortality equal to 100 
per cent and zero. He considers the determination of 
the LD 50 unnecessary, and in his paper he shows that 
this procedure “is based on contradictory inferences, 
gives unsatisfactory results and cannot be recommended 
for the working out of experimental material” (p. 82). 

As one of the proofs of his conclusions the author brings 
forward hypothetical curves of the influence of different 
doses of a preparation on two animals, for which the LD 
50 is the same but the LD 0 and LD 100 are different. 
and on the basis of this curve (Fig. 2, p. 81) draws his 
final conclusion on the unsuitability of the procedure 
criticized by him, referring to the basic facts of dialec- 
tical method and medical statistics. 

In fact the author is insufficiently familiar with the 
basic facts of variational statistics, and his principle of 
evaluating the action of different preparations on bio- 
logical test objects according to the minimal and maximal 
dose (LD 0 and LD 100) is the result of the most blatant 
disregard for the laws of variation of organisms. 

Let us remember that the determination of the LD 50 
is based on one of the chief principles of the evaluation 
of the variation of organisms, on the definition of a gen- 
eral response common to all individuals in a random 
sample of the population in terms of the index of varia- 
tion being studied, for instance, sensitivity to the action 
of a poison, reaction to vaccine, expressed by degree of 


resistance to infection, etc. 


* This is an article which appeared in an English translation of 
a recent issue of the Russian periodical, “Journal of Microbiology, 
Epidemiology and Immunobiology” (Vol. 28, No. 3, 1957). The 
translation of this paper was undertaken by the Pergamon Insti- 
tute on the initiative and with the financial support of the National 
Institutes of Health, U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. It was sent in by Jerome Cornfield of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health with the comment, “The article, as you can see, is 
of interest to statisticians since it provides, particularly in the last 
paragraph, some indication of the atmosphere surrounding the 
application of statistics in the U.S.S.R.” 


** In reference to an article by E. A. Zamoiskii. 
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This index of variation for all the organisms in a given 
sample of the populatiun can be: (1) the mean (M), 
determined by adding together responses of separate in- 
dividuals and dividing this sum by their number, or (2) 
the mode characterizing the variant most often met with, 
or, finally, (3) the median, i.e. the variant which divides 
the tested sample of the population in half—the indices 
for 50 per cent of this sample being higher and for 50 
per cent being lower than the median, the LD 50 being in 
fact a median. 

These indices can actually be the same in some cases, 
in spite of the different extent of the limits of variation, 
i.e. with. different minimum and maximum, but never- 
theless only those indices characteristic of all individuals 
in a given sample of the population give reliable informa- 
tion as to its variations, and certainly not the minimal 
and maximal indices characteristic of divergences for 
separate individuals, sometimes due to chance. 

Therefore, when we compare the influence of bacteri- 
cidal, therapeutic or toxic preparations on animals, it is 
important for us not only to know the extreme limits of 
variation (a matter which for some reason attracts E. A. 
Zamoiskii more thany anything else) but, what is most 
important, to obtain a response for all individuals in a 
given sample of the population. 


This is especially important in an evaluation of the pre- 
ventive and therapeutic properties of the preparations 
under comparison, since in studying them it is not im- 
mediately possible to obtain the effect of a reduction of 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Edited by ERNEST RUBIN 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
and American University 


An Analysis of Baseball Scores by Innings 


Major league baseball in the United States has passed 
the half-century mark. During these years considerable 
thought and effort have been devoted to the problem of 
the batting order. The principal objective of a team’s 
hitting power is to produce the maximum number of 
runs in each game. Consequently an important problem 
is to arrange the batting order that will produce this 
maximum. 

Statistical methods applied to team scores, totalled for 
each inning of 154 games played during the season, may 
provide certain results that throw light on the team’s bat- 
ting performance. These results do not necessarily an- 
swer the question whether a given batting order will 
produce the maximum number of runs. It is the purpose 
of this discussion to examine these data using various 
statistical tools. The statistics developed in this piece 
are based on data provided by the Washington Baseball 
Club (Senators) of the American League. I am espe- 
cially indebted to Miss Patricia Short and to Mr. Charles 
Brotman of the Public Relations Department of the 
Washington Baseball Club for their assistance. 

A summary of the runs scored in each inning by the 
Senators in the 1957 season is given in the accompany- 
ing table. Consider first the totals line by innings. It 
will be noted that the difference between the maximum 
and minimum runs scored in an inning in 1957 is 19 
runs, that is a low of 57 runs scored in the eighth inning 
and a high of 76 runs scored in the sixth inning. The 
average runs scored per inning during the season, based 
on the first eight innings,’ is 67 runs. Applying the chi 
square test to these data, using 67 runs as the expected 
number of runs for each inning, yields a value of about 
4.89. For 7 degrees of freedom a value of 4.89 is not 
significant, lying between the probability values of 50 
percent and 90 percent. This result indicates that the 
distribution of observed inning totals does not differ sig- 
nificantly from an expected distribution having the same 
number, 67, runs for each inning. 


When the data are separated on the basis of place of 
performance it is observed that there is greater varia- 
tion, inning by inning, in runs scored at home than away. 
The average runs scored at home (for the first 8 innings) 
is 34.25 and the standard deviation for these data is 5.4 
runs. The performance away is quite different; the aver- 
age runs scored away is 32.75 and the corresponding 
standard deviation. 4.3 runs. Despite the variations 
noted, the chi square test applied to the ‘at home’ and 
‘away’ data, using the respective means as the theoretical 
expectations for each inning, does not yield statistically 
significant results.” 


Although the variation is greater in the ‘home’ data 
than in the ‘away’ data, the seasonvlity or cyclical pat- 
tern as it appears in the first, fourth and eighth inning is 
not statistically significant. On the assumption that dur- 
ing the first eight innings the batting order is at least 
approximately the same in all games, the ‘away’ series 
diverges considerably from the ‘at home’ series in runs 
scored for particular innings. The difference in the 
average runs scored, at home and away, is however not 
statistically significant.* The correlation coefficient ob- 
tained by treating these two series as paired observations, 
inning by inning, is —.08. This result indicates an 
almost complete lack of any relationship or pattern by 
innings between at home and away performance. 

From the nature of the game it is not possible to know 
how many players will bat in any one inning. Baseball 
time is measured by innings which depend upon the con- 
clusion of three outs. The outs can be made with a mini- 
mum of three batters: there is, however, no necessary 
upper bound for the number of batters because the rules 
of baseball do not specify a maximum number of batters 
that may come up in an inning. This uncertainty aspect 
suggests that even in aggregate scores there may be inde- 
pendence of the batting order. Nevertheless it is of in- 
terest to examine the data to see if there is any sequential 


Runs Scored by the Senators by Innings: 1957 


I N N 
Place of 
Performance 1 2 3 4 5 
Away 31 33 34 30 33 
At Home 40 26 31 43 31 
Total 71 59 65 73 64 


Source: Washington Baseball Club 


N G 
Total for Total first 
9 8 
6 7 8 9 innings _ innings 
42 33 26 36 298 262 
34 38 31 23 299 274 
76 71 57 61 597 536 
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or serial correlation between the innings in terms of runs 
scored. 

More specifically what is to be considered is the pos- 
sible periodicity of runs scored over time considered as 
innings. Using the test proposed by R. L. Anderson to 
find the coefficient of correlation of successive items r,, 
I obtained for r, the value of —.24; this value is not sig- 
nificant. A more powerful test for autocorrelation, de- 
veloped by B. I. Hart, was also applied to these data, 
yielding a value of K=2.42; this result was likewise 
not significant.’ These tests indicate that for these data 
(i.e., the totals line in the table) autocorrelation is not 
significant. These data do not reveal periodicity. Ap- 
plying the Hart test to the ‘at home’ data likewise yielded 
a result that was not statistically significant. 

Despite the lack of correlation and periodicity the runs 
scored per inning are not entirely independent of the runs 
scored in the previous inning because the same batter or 
batters may be up in two (or more) successive innings. 
If we assume, however, that runs scored in one inning 
do not affect the runs scored in the next inning we may 
compare performance by individual innings. Using the 
quality control approach along the lines described by 
Grant * to the ‘at home’ data reveals that the average 
runs scored by the individual innings easily fall between 
the upper and lower confidence limits of the average 
inning run score. The standard deviations for the first 
and fourth innings did, however, fall outside the upper 
confidence limit of ¢. The production of runs by specific 
innings does fall within the established confidence limits. 

It thus appears that the batting power of the Senators 
players is approximately equal, resulting in a fairly uni- 
form distribution of runs made in each inning, or, that 
the batting order of this team is such as to neutralize 
variations in hitting power, thereby preventing peaks and 
troughs in the runs scored. The former conjecture is 
not supported by the batting averages of the players, 
that is, the batters differ considerably in hitting ability. 


Additional evidence is needed with regard to the second 
conjecture. 

The results obtained in the foregoing discussion are 
based on a single team’s experience in the course of one 
season. It would be of considerable interest, for com- 
parative purposes, to analyze similar data for other base- 
ball teams along the lines indicated here. 


NOTES 


1. Only the first eight innings of play are comparable. The rule 
in baseball does not permit the home team to bat in the second 
half of the 9th inning if it is ahead of the visiting team after the 
first half of the 9th inning has been completed. Nor need the 
home team complete 3 outs to win in the 9th inning, should it go 
to bat, i.e., the home team may obtain the number of runs to win 
in the 9th inning with less than three outs or tie with three outs. 

2. For the ‘at home’ data, chi square was 6.7; at 7 degrees of 
freedom the P value equals 50 percent. The chi square value for 
the ‘away’ data was about 4 which for 7 degrees of freedom gives 
a P value of 80 percent. 

3. Using the t test, “Xi—X2_ 34.25—32.75_ 

A 24 


For 14 degrees of freedom P is about .5. 


N 
4. Anderson's formula is r, = (xX; Xia.) 
;=1 


where 
N 
x 
i=l 
x, is the deviation from the mean of the items. The significance 
of r, may be obtained from the table in Anderson’s article “Distri- 
bution of the Serial Correlation Coefficient” in Vol. 13 (1942) 
Annals of Mathematical Statistics, pp. 1-13. 


N 
;= 


5. Hart’s formula, K = — , where X, is the 


N 

(X;-X)’/N 

i=1 
observed variable, is developed in his article “Significance Levels 
for the Rates of the Mean Square Successive Difference to the 
Variance,” Vol. 13, (1942) Annals of Mathematical Statistics, p. 
446. 

6. E. L. Grant, Statistical Quality Control, (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 

1946), pp. 201-205. 
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ELEMENTARY BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
By ALVA M. TUTTLE, Ohio State University, 670 pages, $6.75. 


An elementary, complete, and clearly written text on Business Statistics. Essential material is covered in 
an understandable way, with even the simplest steps in arithmetic included. Step by step, and in great 
detail, algebra is introduced. Techniques, rather than an understanding of statistic inference, is emphasized, 
with such techniques as statistical charts and tables, exceptionally thorough. The unusual simplicity of the 
book is due to its very careful explanation and illustration. 


A Laboratory Manual to accompany this text is now available (144 pages, $3.50). 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS For Students of Social Science and Business 
By R. CLAY SPROWLS, University of California, Los Angeles, 422 pages, $5.75. 


This basic, elementary text is for all social science and liberal arts students. It deals primarily with the for- 
mulation of decisions based upon incomplete information. Emphasis is on principles of inference, the 
ideas of hypotheses, risks of error, and the evaluation of these risks in terms of the operating characteristics 
of a statistical test. Also included is the treatment of a time series as a stochastic or random variable and the 
employment of some statistical tests for the detection of systematic components. 


A Workbook to accompany this text is now available (127 pages, $3.50). 


INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


By WILFRED J. DIXON and FRANK J. MASSEY, Jr., University of California, Los Angeles. New Second Edi- 
tion. 488 pages, $6.00. 

An excellent revision of one of the most popular general and mathematical statistics texts. With no 
calculus prerequisite, it has been adopted in a variety of situations ranging from math departments and 
business administration, to biology and agriculture. It presents the basic concepts of statistics in a 
manner that shows the student the generality of the application of the statistical method. Both classi- 
cal and modern techniques are presented with emphasis on their understanding and use. Much material 
has been brought up to date, with the latter chapters expanded to include several important topics. 


STATISTICS FOR ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


by DONALD W. PADEN, University of Illinois and E. F. LINDQUIST, University of Iowa. Second Edition. 
299 pages, $4.75. 

This text plus the accompanying Student Workbook (156 pages, $2.25) will give the Social Science stu- 
dent a basic understanding of the more important statistical techniques required in the business world. 
Together these books provide a concise, nontechnical interpretation of the common statistical tools currently 
used in business and economics both for students who will take no further courses in statistics and for those 
who will do more advanced work in this area. 


ON APPROVAL 


SEND FOR COPIES +- MeceGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 
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Milton Morrison 
Nathan Morrison 
Vincent Schultz 
Julius Shiskin 
Jehn W. Tukey 


American Standards Association— 
Office Procedures 
Ernest Kurnow 
American Standards  Association— 
Y10 Committee on Letter Symbols 
Milton Morrison 
Council of Population and Housing 
Census Users 
Stuart A. Rice 


Inter-American Statistical Institute 


Donald C. Riley 


International Statistical Institute 


Donald C. Riley 


National Bureau of Economic Research 


W. Allen Wallis 


Social Science Research Council 
Frederick Mosteller 
Harold Dorn 
Philip J. McCarthy 


NEWS ABOUT MEMBERS 


Harry Alpert, Program Director for 
Social Science Research, National Science 
Foundation, has been appointed Dean of 
the Graduate School and Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Oregon, 
effective July 1, 1958. 


Daniel C. Anderson is now Manager, 
Market Research, Hubbard and Company, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 


Oskar Anderson, Professor at Munich 
University, has recently been elected a 
Fellow of the Institute of Mathematical 
Statistics. He also received the degree of 
a Doctor rerum politicarum honoris causa 
from the Economic University. of Mann- 
heim. 


Sidmey Cohen, formerly Director of 
Market Research for Gunther Brewing 
Company in Baltimore, has been appointed 
Director of Research at the Jacob Ruppert 
Brewery in New York City. 


Gertrude M. Cox has been elected to 
Honorary Fellowship in the Royal Statis- 
tical Society. 


Joseph F. Daly is Acting Chief of the 
Electronic Systems Division, Bureau of the 
Census. 


John Eric Denes has been appointed a 
mathematician in the Applied Mathe- 
matics: Division of the Argonne National 
Laboratory, which is operated by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


Churchill Eisenhart, Chief of the Sta- 
tistical Engineering Laboratory, National 
Bureau of Standards, has received a 
Rockefeller Public Service Award given 
as recognition for outstanding public serv- 
ice. The award will enable Dr. Eisenhart 
to spend the academic year 1958-59 in 
England studying the measurement needs 
of the biological, physical, social and be- 
havioral sciences. 


Duane Evans, Assistant Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is on three- 
months leave to work with de Vegh and 
Company on problems associated with the 
development of inter-industry economics. 


Richard K. Eyman is presently employed 
at Pacific State Hospital at Spadra, Cali- 
fornia as Research Technician. 


Joseph H. Freeman has been named 
Chief of the Section on Consumer Price 
Indexes, Division of Prices and Cost of 
Living, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Robert L. Goldsmith, formerly with 
American Viscose Corporation, has joined 
the Quality Group of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. at Towanda, Pennsylvania 
as a statistician. 


David G. Gosslee has resigned from his 
position as Station Statistician at North 
Dakota Agricultural College to become an 
associate professor at the University of 
Connecticut. He will be Agricultural Bio- 


metrician for the Storrs Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


Hyman Kaitz, who has been Acting Chief 
of the Division of Actuarial and Financial 
Services in the Unemployment Insurance 
Service, Bureau of Employment Security, 
U. S. Department of Labor, has resigned 
to join the Economic Staff of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment as Assistant Chief of the Sta- 
tistics Division. 

Lawrence J. Kaplan, formerly of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, has been appointed to the 
staff of the New York City Planning Com- 


mission. 


Arthur D. Kirsch, formerly with Gallup 
and Robinson, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, 
is now working for the Government in the 
Washington, D. C. area as a psychologist. 


V. S. Kolesnikoff, who has been with the 
Office of Statistical Standards of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget since 1934, retired from 
Government service at the end of January. 
Mr. Kolesnikof{ was elected a Fellow of 
the American Siatistical Association in 1951 
in\ recognition 0f his work on the national 
and international standardization of in- 
dustrial and commodity classifications, 
which was his principal responsibility with 
the Nureau of the Budget. 

Philiz, S. Lawrence, formerly Chief of 
Family \Studies, Division of Public Health 
Methods, Public Health Service, is now 
located with the same division in Wash- 
ington as Chief of Survey Analysis for the 
National Health Survey. 


Stanley Lebergott, Office of Statistical 
Standards, Sureau of the Budget, has been 
given a Rockefeller Public Service Award 
in recognition of outstanding public serv- 


- ice. The awatd will enable him to devote 


the 1958-59 acidemic year to study of the 
relationships between U. S. employment 
patterns and etonomic and social shifts 
since 1900. 


Milton D. Lieberman has returned to the 
Census Bureau as Planning Assistant for 
the 1960 Census o/' Housing. He had been 
Acting Chief of thie U. S. Census Bureau 
Statistical Survey team in the Philippines. 


Benjamin Lipstein, Technical Director 
for the Market Planing Corporation, New 
York, has been made Consultant to the 
Chief of the Hoijsing Division, Bureau of 
the Census, to assist in the development of 
plans for the 1960 Decennial Census of 
Housing. 


Arthur A. Lumsdaine has been granted 
leave from the/Ajir Research and Develop- 
ment Command until summer and is cur- 


rently Visitins{ Professor of Psychology at 
the University of California (Berkeley). 


Ernest W. Luther, who has been a 
Consultant on private contracts in Ethiopia 
and Venezuela, has joined the International 


Statistics Programs Office, Bureau of the 
Census. 


Ted E. MeHold has been named Chief of 
the Program Analysis and Reports Branch 
of the Statistics Division of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 


Jacob Mincer is spending the year 1957- 
58 at the University of Chicago Economics 
Department as a University Post-doctoral 
Fellow in Political Economy. 


I. M. Moriyama, Chief of the Mortality 
Section, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
is on leave until early June to teach 
biostatistics at the University of California 


in Berkeley. 


Sidney I. Neuwirth has been named 
Manager of Operations Research at John- 
son & Johnson, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. He has been with the Company 
since December 1956 to introduce and 
direct a formal operations research pro- 
gram. 


Paul C. Olsen is Professor of Pharmacy 
Administration, Brooklyn College of Phar- 
macy, Long Island University. 


Mollie Orshansky, formerly a food econ- 
omist with the Institute of Home Econom- 
ics of the Agricultural Research Service, 
has been appointed Social Administration 
Research Analyst in the Division of Pro- 
gram Research of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 


Leo M. Orwiez has been appointed Act- 
ing Chief of the Division of Program and 
Legislation, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Department of Labor. 


Doris C. Patterson has transferred from 
the Electronic Data Processing Section, 
Engineer Supply Control Office, St. Louis, 
Missouri, to the position of Senior Digital 
Computer Programmer, Electronic Data 
Processing Division, Statistical Services, 
Air Training Command, Randolph Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 


B. E. Phillips, who has been with the 
Martin Company in Baltimore for the last 
two years, is now on the staff of the Elec- 
tronics and Controls Department. He is 
also teaching a course in the Martin Eve- 
ning Education Program on “Statistical 
Applications in Weapon Systems Engineer- 
ing”. 

Leon H. Pritzker of the Statistical Re- 
search Division, Bureau of the Census, has 
resigned to establish a professional practice 
as a consulting statistician. 


Lloyd A. Prochnow, formerly with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, has left for Lahore, Pak- 
istan to serve on the USOM/ICA staff 
as provincial statistician. 


Hosur S. Rao, formerly Staff Assistant to 
Works Controller, Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Watervliet, New York, is now Proj- 
ect Engineer, Research Division, United 
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Shoe Machinery Corp., Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts. 


George J. Resnikoff has accepted an 
appointment as Associate Professor in the 
Department of Industrial Engineering at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago. He was formerly Research Associate 
in the Applied Mathematics and Statistics 
Laboratory at Stanford University. 


Charles D. Roberts, Captain, AGC, is 
now Educational Specialist at The Adju- 
tant General’s School at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana. 


Roger L. Robertson is now Chief of the 
Statistics and Reports Section, Division of 
Foreign Quarantine, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Arlyn C. Rosander is Chief of the Sam- 
pling and Estimating Methods Section, 
Program Analysis and Reports Branch, 
Internal Revenue Service. 


Paul G. Sanders’ new work is as Staff 
Statistician with the Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago. 


Martin Schatzoff has been promoted to 
Manager, Reliability Analysis and Predic- 


tion, IBM Product Development Laboratory 
at Endicott, New York. 


J. R. H. Shaul has retired from the posi- 
tion of Director of Statistics of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Max Shor, formerly with the Population 
Division of the Bureau of the Census, has 
been made Chief of the Current Surveys 
Branch of the Business Division. 


Keith K. Tatom, Jr. is now Research 
Engineer, Broadview Research Corporation, 
on contract with the Army at Fort Huchuca, 
Arizona. 


Christopher Tietze, M.D., who was pre- 
viously with the Department of State in 
Washington, D. C., is now Director of Re- 
search of the National Committee on 
Maternal Health, Inc., New York City. 


E. S. Weiss is now Chief of the Division 
of Biostatistics of the Allegheny County 
Health Department and Lecturer in Bio- 
statisties at the Graduate School of Public 
Health of the University of Pittsburgh. 
He formerly held statistical positions with 
the U. S. Public Health Service in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Anchorage, Alaska; and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Warren D. Welch is Chief of the Opera- 
tions Reports Section of the Program 
Analysis and Reports Branch, Internal 
Revenue Service. 


Samuel S. Wilks, Professor of Mathe- 
matical Statistics at Princeton University, 
has been appointed Chairman of the Math- 
ematics Division of the National Academy 
o{ Sciences-National Research Council, 
succeeding Dr, Paul A. Smith, Professor 
of Mathematics at Columbia University 


who had served as Division chairman since 
1955. 


William H. Williams, formerly on a 
Canadian Research Council fellowship, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Statistics and the Siatistical 
Laboratory at Iowa State College, Ames, 
Towa. 


G. Stanley Woodson has been appointed 
Biostatistician with the Commission on 
Professional and Hospital Activities, Inc. 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. He will be pri- 
marily concerned with research in the 
areas of professional and hospital care, but 
will continue his work on the problems of 
sequential bioassay and safety. 


Dr. Walter Bartky, Vice-President of the University of Chicago, died March 19, 1958, at the age of 56. He 
received a B.S. degree in 1923 and a Ph.D. in 1926 from the University of Chicago. He taught astronomy at 
Chicago, and was Associate Dean of the Division of Physical Sciences from 1942-1945, becoming Dean in 


1945. From 1926-1930, he was a consulting mathematician with the Western Electric Company. Dr. Bartky 
was a Fellow of the ASA and a Fellow of the Institute of Mathematical Statistics. 


A DENIAL OF THE LAWS OF VARIATION— CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 


mortality to zero. The LD 50 characterizes the variation 
in reaction of all the animals tested to some stimulus or 
other, whereas a comparison of only the LD 0 and the 
LD 100 shows the extreme extent of this variation, which 
may be due to random differences between single indi- 
viduals. The convincing data of the experiments of 
Bessmertnoi, Kogan. and Mikulinskii (this Journal No. 
2, 1956) all support this. 

The study of essential differences in sensitivity to bac- 
teria, protozoa, insecticides and zoocides in different 
species of animals and in different ages and biological 
groups of one and the same species, also cannot usually 
be characterized only by changes in LD 0 and LD 50, 
whereas the LD 50 reflects these features perfectly. 

Sometimes with the same LD 0 and LD 50! values 
the degree of resistance of the animals to poison or the 
action of pathogenic organisms can be very different. 
In the figure, we show such a scheme for three groups of 
test animals: one of these is very sensitive (A), others 


* Editor's Note: This should read LD 100. 
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are characterized by an average resistance (B), and the 
third are highly resistant (C). 

Finally, we should mention that in the calculation of 
the LD 50 experiments are always carried out with differ- 
ent doses of the preparation pathogenic micro-organisms 
being tested, and, in this way the extreme indices (LD 0 
and LD 100) are determined simultaneously. This makes 
E. A. Zamoiskii’s remark on the inadequacy of the given 
procedure even more groundless. 

One must regret that this article, rejecting so lightly 
a useful and objective method for evaluating the sensi- 
tivity of biological items to different reactions, has been 
published in this Journal without a note to the effect that 
the Editors are publishing it by way of arousing dis- 
cussion. The reader for:ns the impression that the con- 
clusions of E. A. Zamoiskii have the authoritative backing 
of the Editors of the Journal behind them, and large 
circles of microbiologists, immunologists, pharmacolo- 
gists and toxicologists, who have successfully employed 
this useful method up to date in their work, will now 
doubtless find themselves in a very difficult position. 


Translated by W. D. C. Scorr 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


Albany 


The Chapter’s annual dinner meeting 
with the American Society for Quality 
Control was held on January 9th at the 
University Club. The dinner was preceded 
by a problem session on the topic, “Life 
Testing”, which was led by Ernest G. 
Bianco. The speaker of the evening was 
Carl O. Bauman, Statistician, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Bauman’s subject was “Statis- 
tics of Destructive Testing”. 


Walter E. Hoadley, President of the 
American Statistical Association and Treas- 
urer of the Armstrong Cork Company, was 
the speaker at a meeting held on February 
18th. Mr. Hoadley discussed applications 
of statistical and economic forecasting 
techniques to research and management 
problems. The meeting was preceded by a 
dinner at the Welliugton Hotel. 

The March 18th meeting heard William 
F. Butler, Vice President of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, speak on “How to Com- 
municate Statistical Findings to Manage- 
ment”. 


The Albany Chapter was instrumental in 
persuading the Albany Graduate Program 
in Public Administration to offer a course, 
“Mathematics for Statisticians”, during 
the second semester. The purpose of the 
course, which is being conducted by Dr. 
Irving Roshwalb, is to acquaint the student 
with some of the mathematical tools that 
are necessary for better understanding of 
current statistical methods. The Albany 
Graduate Program in Public Administration 
is conducted jointly by Syracuse University 
and New York University in cooperation 
with the State University of New York. 


Austin 


The Chapter heard Mr. Vern Sanford, 
General Manager of the Texas Press As- 
sociation, speak December 10th on “Sta- 
tistics and the Press”. He emphasized 
that better statistical press releases would 
result from better reporting. He gave 
specific suggestions for improvement of 
the form in which statistics should be 
furnished to the press, how to get better 
publicity, and the value to the press of 
good statistical reporting. 


On February llth the Chapter heard 
Dr. John R. Stockton, head of the statis- 
tical training in the College of Business 
Administration at the University of Texas. 
Director of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at the University, and National 
President of the Associated University Bu- 
reaus of Business and Economic Research. 
Dr. Stockton discussed the training of 
statisticians both on the undergradute levels 
and on the professional level, giving em- 
phasis to the history and development of 
training and to the national view. 


The Student Chapter in December heard 


Mr. K. Kimbrough of the Texas Board of 
Control discuss the use of statistics by the 
Board. In January new officers for the 
Spring Semester were elected: Neil Paine, 
President; Ralph Garden, Secretary: and 
Norman Fox, representative on the BBA 
Student Council. In February Mr. Ted 
Clifford, Supervisor of Reports and Sta 
tistics in the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion, outlined the regular statistical work 
of the Commission and several special 
studies now under way by the Commission. 


Central New Jersey 


An afternoon meeting was held at 
Princeton University on February 10th on 
the subject, “The Precision of Animal 
Clocks”. The speakers were Professor 
Colin S. Pittendrigh, Department of Biol- 
ogy, Princeton University, and Dr. Roger 
S. Pinkham, Department of Mathematics, 
P+ inceton University. A simple math- 
ematical model was given for analyzing 
rhythmic phenomena in some animals 
which show a periodicity or rhythm in 
behavior as though they possessed clocks. 


Chicago 

“Mathematical Models Hit Pay Dirt” was 
the subject of the dinner meeting of Janu- 
ary 28th. Robert E. Johnson, Economist 
and Actuary, Western Electric Company, 
present.d a non-mathematical exposition of 
the conceptual bases for the various math- 
ematical tools used in Operations Research, 
with concrete examples of their «applica- 
tions to practical problems in company 
departments. 


The February 17th dinner meeting heard 
Dr. Philip M. Hauser, Chairman of the 
Sociology Department and Director of the 
Population Research and Training Center 
of the University of Chicago, speak on 
“Creeping Urbanization: Past and Pros- 
pects”. Dr. Hauser’s talk dealt with the 
rural-to-urban and city-to-suburb popula- 
tion movements. 

Joint luncheon meetings with the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association were held 
January 9th and February 6th. At the 
first of these John R. Cockerell of John 
Cockerell, Inc., publishers representatives, 
and Kenneth G. Enright, Jr., Director of 
Advertising, JOURNAL OF LIFETIME 
LIVING, discussed “Keeping up with the 
Mature-Age Market”. At the second, Dr. 
Richard H. Ostheimer, Market Research 
Manager of LIFE, spoke on the study on 
consumer expenditures conducted for LIFE 
Magazine by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 


Other luncheon meetings were held on 
January 23rd and March 6th. At the 
January meeting Dr. Reuben Kessel, Assist- 
ant Professor of Economics, University of 
Chicago, spoke on “Who Gains from In- 
flation?” The speaker at the March 
luncheon was H. Wynn Bussman, Public 
Relations Director, Broadcast Division, A. 


C. Nielsen Company, who discussed the 
subject, “Audience Measurement”, with 
particular reference to the Nielsen Radio- 
Survey Panel. 


Denver 


At the January 8th meeting Dr. Kenneth 
R. Hammond, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Colorado, 
spoke op “Statistical Problems in Behavior 
Ratings”. The meeting was preceded by 
dinner and a social hour. 

The subject of the March 6th meeting, 
which was also preceded by dinner and a 
social period, was “Research Techniques 
in a Study of Taxation”. Dr. Eugene T. 
Halaas, Professor of Finance at the Uni- 
yersity of Denver, was the speaker. 


Detroit 
The Chapter heard Dr. Albert J. Mayer, 


Associate Professor of Sociology at Wayne 
State University, discuss “Highway Plan- 
ning for the Detroit Metropolitan Area” at 
a dinner meeting held on February 13th. 
Dr. Harry Sharp, Director of the Detroit 
Area Study Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was chairman of the 
meeting. 


Hawaii 

The January meeting was held jointly 
with the Census Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce and a Census Tract Commit- 
tee. Fred M. Colland introduced Dr. Robert 
W. Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, who de- 
scribed the “Ways in Which Future 
Censuses Will Best Meet the Needs of 
Hawaii”. This was summarized as present- 
ing the characteristics and activities of the 
people of Hawaii so as to facilitate sound 
decision in political, economic, business 
and social welfare fields. The Bureau of 
the Census is ready to present six major 
categories for Hawaii: Population, as of 
April 1, 1960; Housing, as of April 1, 1960; 
Agricuitare, fourth quarter of 1959; Man- 
ufactures, first quarter of 1959; Mineral 
Industries, ‘(of minor importance for 
Hawaii): and Retail and Wholesale 
Trades, covering 1958. 

A second meeting was held on the 1960 
censuses. The Subcommittee on Census, 
from the Statistical Committee of the 
Hawaii Chapter, offered these recommen- 
dations: (1) the content and form of the 
1950 census should constitute a minimum 
program for 1960; (2) for 1960, Hawaii 
wants block statistics, urbanized areas, 
farm and nonfarm housing characteristics, 
residential financing and other subjects that 
have been presented for the mainland; (3) 
the 1960 census should provide data that 
are unique in the Territory. These are 
data on the five major and three minor 
race groups, military population as sepa- 
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rated from civilian, and land tenure in- 
formation. The discussion at the meeting 
suggested the possibility of obtaining the 
ethnic ancestry and/or original birth loca- 
tion about island residents. The Sub- 
committee was composed of Robert C. 
Schmitt, Chairman, Charles G. Bennett, 
Fred M. Colland, Gordon Frazier, Ferris 
F. Laune, Andrew W. Lind and George 
Tokuyama. 


Montreal 


Dr. P. J. Sandiford, Director of Opera- 
tions Research of Trans-Canada Airlines, 
was the speaker at the January 22nd 
meeting. In a most interesting way he 
talked about “Illustrations of the Opera- 
tions Research Approach to Industrial 
Problems”. A long and stimulating period 
of questions and answers followed. 

On the 12th of February, the members 
of the Chapter were given the opportunity 
to make a tour of the Canadian Pacific 
Railways’ integrated data processing in- 
stallation which includes a type 705 IBM 
computer. Mr. D. J. Porter of the CPR 
led a discussion about the advantages of 
such an installation from the point of 
view of statistics. 

The first meeting of the discussion group 
(a sub-group of the Chapter members 
who are interested in technical topics) 
took place on February 26, 1958. Dr. J. 
Shapiro of KCS Data Control presented a 
new method of dealing with multiple re- 
gression problems. This method appeared 
so interesting to the attendants that it was 
resolved to study it in greater detail at 
the next meeting. 


New York 


The Business and Economics and Social 
Statistics Divisions co-sponsored a meeting 
on February 6th on unemployment statistics 
and their implications. The speakers were 
Margaret Martin, Office of Statistical 
Standards, U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
and Meredith B. Givens, State of New York 
Interdepartmental Committee on Low In- 
comes, 

On February 20th the Biostatistics Divi- 
sion of the Chapter sponsored a session on 
health status and ethnic groups in New 
York City. Mrs. Margaret Olencki, Com- 
prehensive Care and Teaching Program, 


New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Ethnic Group in Relation 
to Patients’ Experience in an Out-Patient 
Department”; Dr. Brian MacMahon, En- 
vironmental Medicine and Community 
Health, College of Medicine, State Uni- 
versity of New York, discussed “The Ethnic 
Distribution of Cancer Mortality in New 
York City”; and Dr. George James, Deputy 
Commissioner, New York City Department 
of Health, talked on “The Need for Data 
by Ethnic Group for Program Planning”. 


San Francisco 


In one of the best attended and most 
successful meetings in recent years, held 
February 12th, members of the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter heard Carl M_ Frisen, Senior 
Population Research Technician of the 
California State Department of Finance, 
talk on the subject, “Migration to Cali- 
fornia—Will It Continue?” Mr. Frisen’s 
discussion centered around the patterns of 
migration to the State and the use of some 
new techniques in analyzing the signifi- 
cance and intra- and inter-state population 
shifts and their relationship to stages of 
the business cycle. 


Southern California 

“The Use of Statistics in Medical Re: 
search” was the subject of the January 
dinner meeting. Dr. Wilfrid J. Dixon, 
Professor of Biostatistics in the School of 
Medicine, University of California at Los 
Angeles, was the speaker. 

Mr. Harold Harmon, a mathematician 
with the Systems Development Corporation 
and an expert on electronic computers, 
spoke on “Sireulation Technology in System 
Training” at the February dinner meeting. 
A film produced by the Systems Develop- 
ment Corporation dealing with electronic 
computers was shown. 


Twin Cities (Minn.) 

The Annual Meeting of the Chapter was 
held January 13, 1958 in the Brunswick 
Room of the Andrews Hotel. Dr. Locks 
opened the meeting with a brief resume of 
last year’s activities and then introduced 
the new president, Professor John Neter of 
the University of Minnesota. Professor 
Neter introduced the other new officers and 
announced new appointments to the stand- 


ing committees. Dr. Locks then introduced 
W. Allen Wallis, Dean of the School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Chicago, who addressed the group on 
“Editing of the ASA Journal” and “The 
Future of Statistics”. Following the ad- 
dress, Dr. Locks introduced Mr. Donald C. 
Riley, Executive Director of the ASA. Mr. 
Riley spoke on the “Why of the ASA”. He 
then made a formal preseniation of the 
Charter of the Twin Cities Chapter to the 
President, Mitchell Locks. 

The March meeting of the Chapter 
featured Mr. Gordon K. Johnson, Staff 
Engineer in the Aero Division of Minne- 
apolis Honeywell. The title of his talk 
was “Management by Aaaloging”. 


Washington 

Sir Harry Campion, Director of the 
Central Statistical Office of the United 
Kingdom and President of the Statis- 
tical Society, was the principal speaker 
at the meeting held on January 23rd. 
Sir Harry's subject was “Recent De- 
velopments in Economic Statistics”, with 
particular reference to developments in the 
United Kingdom. Gerhard Colm of the 
National Planning Association and Hal 
B. Lary of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers were commentators. Raymond T. 
Bowman, Assistant Director for Statistical 
Standards, Bureau of the Budget, was 
chairman of the meeting. 

The Washington Statistical Society held 
its annual dinner meeting at the Occi- 
dental Restaurant on February 20th. 
Gertrude M. Cox, Director of the Institute 
of Statistics at the University of North 
Carolina and a former president of the 
American Statistical Association, spoke on 
“The Training of Statisticians”. Lawrence 
G.. Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, acted as chairman of the meeting. 

“Survey Methods for Collecting Con- 
sumption Data” was the subject of the 
meeting held March 12th. Lester R. 
Frankel, Executive Vice President, Audits 
and Surveys Co., Inc., New York, described 
the survey design of the national market- 
ing survey recently sponsored by LIFE 
Magazine, and Faith Clark, Agricultural 
Research Service, and H. E. Riley, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, commented. The meet- 
ing was chaired by Homer Jones of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


THE 1957 PROCEEDINGS OF THE BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


SECTION ARE 


AVAILABLE— 


See Back Cover of This Issue 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COLUMN—CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE 


over-all problem. Appointment of this Committee is in 
no way to be interpreted as a criticism of any of our 
editors or anyone else making valuable contributions to 
our publications program. Our desire is to take a fresh 
look at policies and procedures to see if any changes 
are warranted. The Committee reports periodically to 
the Board of Directors its findings and recommendations. 
At the most recent meeting of the Board and Council 
on January 17, a detailed discussion was held. 


In my judgment, some up-to-date information is needed 
concerning the general attitude of members and sub- 
scribers towards the Association’s publications. To pro- 
vide background data for the Board and Council to use 
in formulating policy and in making broad decisions on 
publications and services, the Publications Policy Com- 
mittee has been authorized to design a questionnaire to 
be sent to a sample of the membership. This project is 
in the planning stage at present. The findings of the 
completed study will be taken up at the next meeting of 
the Board and Council in December. 


Several methods have been suggested to broaden the 
publications of the Association. Among those that have 
been discussed carefully (and in one case, implemented) 
are: (1) special monographs or proceedings devoted to 
a specific professional area—the proceedings of the Busi- 
ness and Economic Statistics Section are an example of 
this; (2) devoting certain issues of the JOURNAL 
entirely to the interests of one or two sections; (3) pub- 
lishing a separate “series” of the JOURNAL (as the 
Royal Statistical Society now does with its A and B 
group on their journal); and (4) the establishment of 
new and separate journals devoted mainly to articles in 
one professional area. 


These and other possibilities have been discussed at a 
number of meetings of the Board of Directors and the 
Council. The objective of all concerned is (1) to main- 
tain high professional quality and (2) to meet the pub- 
lications needs of the general membership. Obviously 
no hasty actions should be taken to change the JOURNAL 


which has been the forerunner in presenting new de- 
velopments in statistical theory and application since 
1888. The JOURNAL has come to be looked upon as 
the authority in its field and as a permanent reference 
source. Recently, to increase the flow of suitable articles 
to the JouRNAL, Liaison Editors were appointed from 
each Section. Their task is to encourage articles from 
section members and to refer to the JOURNAL suitable 
papers from other sources. (The names of the Liaison 
Editors from the Sections now appear in each issue of 
the JOURNAL.) 


.Efforts to produce larger and better issues of our 
regular publications confront the ASA with the ever- 
present problem of rising costs. As everyone recognizes, 
expenses of printing and related services have risen very 
substantially. (Since December 1952, for example, the 
per page cost of printing the JOURNAL has risen about 
42%.) This continuous rise in costs, together with the 
publication of more pages per volume, means that we 
now spend as much for one issue of the JOURNAL as 
we used to spend for a complete volume (in 1945, for 
instance). We are trying to increase total ASA income 
on such items as advertising, institutional memberships, 
exhibits at the Annual Meeting, etc., to help provide more 
funds to maintain or improve the high quality of the 
Association’s publications. The desirability and prac- 
ticability of starting entirely new publications must be 
weighed carefully at all times and especially during the 
current period of economic recession. 


You can see that the whole publications program of 
the Association is receiving careful and constant attention 
from the Board and Council. All actions will be reported 
in THE AMERICAN STATISTICIAN. Our Association 
is a vigorous, growing society. We have reason to be 
proud of both the JOURNAL and THE AMERICAN 
STATISTICIAN. They provide an important forum and 
common denominator for statisticians working in many 
widely different fields. It is quite possible, however, that 
these publications can be improved. What do you think? 


1958 MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


At about the time this issue of THE AMERICAN STATISTICIAN went to press, a questionnaire form for 
the new 1958 Membership Directory of the American Statistical Association was mailed to every member. The new 
Directory will be considerably more extensive than previous editions and will contain well over 6,000 entries. All 
members are urged to return the completed questionnaire as quickly as possible. A copy of the finished Directory 
will be mailed to every member free of charge. Non-members of the Association who would like to have their listings 
in the Directory must complete application forms for membership before receiving the questionnaire form. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Secretary, American Statistical Association, 1757 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Now Ready! 
The 1957 Proceedings of the 


Business & Economic Statistics 


Section of the 


American Statistical Association 


. includes 22 sessions covering topics dealing with many different phases of the 
Nation’s economy. The papers were presented at the 117th Annual Meeting of the 
American Statistical Association held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, September 1957. 
The volume has 469 pages and is 814” x 11” in size. The sessions, each of which 
includes papers and discussions by outstanding economists and statisticians, are as follows: 


How to Communicate Statistical Findings to Man- 
agement 


The Economic Outlook 


SUL 


> 
> 
ir) 
& 
s 


900135 38234 CTE 


yoxg/¥ 


ORDER 
FORM 


Please send me 


Payment Enclosed. 


NAME 


Developments in Regional Analysis 

Stock Market Forecast for 1957-58 

Problems of Seasonal Measurement 

Factors Influencing Inventory Changes 

Consumer Expenditure Estimates for Food and 
Their Uses 

Income Distribution and Sub-Standard Levels of Living 

Some New Factors in the Long-Run Economic Outlook 

Developments in Methods for Short-Term Forecast- 
ing——-I: A Review of National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research Lead Indicators and Other Dif- 
fusion Indexes 

Developments in Methods for Short-Term Forecast- 
ing——Il: Correlation Techniques and Anticipa- 
tory Data 

Developments in Methods for Short-Term Forecast- 
ing—IIl: Econometric and Other Techniques 


Concentration in Manufacturing Industry 

Methods of Estimating Retail and Consumer In- 
ventories 

Revision of Industrial Classification 

National Long-Term Economic Projections—I: Labor 
Force and Rate of Utilization 

National Long-Term Economic Projections—lIlI: De- 
velopments in Projecting Productivity Trends 

Tolerances in Economic Projections and Forecasts 

Capital Formation 

Analysis of Consumption: Comparison of Aggregative 
—" with Cross-Sectional Analysis of Survey 
ata 

Short-Term Demand for Consumer Durables and Hous- 
ing: Research Methods 

Current Life Insurance Research on Owners and 
Buyers 

Contributed Papers 


Price: to members, $3.25; to non-members, $3.75, if remittance is sent with order. 
An additional charge of $.25 will be made for postage and handling on orders received 


without remittance. 


‘Jo: AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1757 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


copies of the 1957 Proceedings of The Business and Economic Sta- 
tistics Section, @ $3.25 per copy for members; $3.75 per copy for non-members (if order is sent 
without remittance, $.25 will be added to the invoice to cover postage and handling). 


Bill Company. 


Bill Me. 


COMPANY __ 
ADDRESS 
Cry 
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